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LAND-LOCKED 


The  Mayflowers  dance  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs, 

In  the  winds  that  spring  out  of  the  sea; 

There’s  a  ship  sailing  out  with  white  flaring  wings, 
And  it  blows  back  a  song  to  me. 

Tis  a  song  of  the  world  and  a  song  of  the  deep, 
Where  the  gulls  and  the  gale  wail  their  cry, 

WhUe  the  Mayflowers  dance  on  the  high  cliff’s  edge 
And  there’s  left  in  my  heart  but  a  sigh. 

Just  a  sigh  for  the  sea  and  a  sigh  for  a  ship. 

And  a  sigh  for  the  winds  and  their  moan; 

But  the  Mayflowers  dance  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs, 
And  my  heart  sobs  its  loss  all  alone. 


John  C.  Kelly 


THE  COAST  OF  ARCADIE 


I  like  to  dream  by  the  passive  shore, 

Where  mountains  lean  so  temptingly, 

Narcissus-like,  o’er  the  verge  of  the  sea. 

And  yearn  of  quests  in  lands  of  yore — 

Strange,  laughing  lands  where  I  long  to  be. 

For  beauty  and  charm  lie  over  the  sea. 

As  the  waves  slide  by  in  crested  row 
Their  musics  lull  me  to  long  ago ; 

The  arches  are  wide  of  their  firmament, 

Yet  never  their  restless  urge  is  spent; 

Their  murmurings  savor  of  sobs  and  sneers. 

For  they  mirror  our  human  hopes  and  fears. 

I  pilot  the  purple  Sidonese; 

Young  Jason  am  I,  of  the  golden  fleece; 

As  mythical  Sindbad-boy,  I  cast 
A  thousand  allusions  up  from  the  past; 

Exotic  pirate-lands  I  sway 

From  sea-fondled  Spain  to  bronze  Cathay. 

In  high-pooped  merchantmen  I  trace 
The  Flying  Dutchman’s  silent  race; 

I  seek  the  wanton  western  land 
With  legendary  Celtic  band; 

Then,  robed  in  savage  fancy,  go 
Where  Iceland  steams  amidst  the  snow. 

I  crowd  the  fleeing  foes  of  day 
Where  sullen  reefs  ne’er  bar  my  way, 

Or  cruise  in  scented  Southern  isles 
Where  dainty  harbors  spread  their  wiles. 

And  up  the  ocean  highways  glide 
Where  soars  the  stern  Norwegian  pride. 

I  like  to  dream  by  the  passive  shore, 

’Neath  mountains  that  never  yield  to  the  sea 
Though  waters  woo.  Echo-like,  constantly; 

I  would  I  might  muse  there  evermore. 

For  soft  voiced  maidens  sing  to  me 
Of  beauty  and  charm  that  lie  over  the  sea. 

Charles  F.  Stack. 


TO  GRACE  LEOCADIA 


I  sing  to  Youth — to  one  whose  schemings  whirl 
Inconstantly — beguiling,  careless  girl. 

Thy  faults,  wee,  high-born  sister  Grace, 

Are  as  ripples  on  the  placid  ocean  face; 

Thy  virtues  have  peculiar  charm,  so  naive 
Did  Nature’s  subtle  art  thy  soul  contrive. 

Thy  blushes  know  Aurora’s  fragrant  kiss; 

Thy  smile — ah!  ’twere  unpardoned  sin  to  miss — 

So  free  from  lure,  so  unrestrained  in  glee. 

Yet  baffling  in  thy  feigned  simplicity  I 

Fair  Califia  of  the  fabled  Isle 

Could  scarce  present  such  beauty  as  thy  smile! 

Thine  eyes  are  laced  with  falling  ebony  light 

As  Andalusia’s  castellated  height 

So  softly  wins,  when  Evening  mourns  the  Day; 

Thine  eyes  are  lit  as  with  the  taper’s  play 
That  doth  bestride  the  fruitful  crescent-moon 
To  grace  so  languidly  the  tides  of  June. 

Oh,  let  thy  smile  be  easy  while  it  may, 

For  ease  is  but  the  passing  pulse  of  day; 

And  may  thy  native  blushes  never  lean 
Too  far  from  love,  nor  linger  near  the  mean; 

And  may  the  heavy  lattice  of  thine  eyes 
Reserve  their  message  as  thy  fairest  prize. 

I  hope  thy  knowledge,  innocently-wise. 

Will  meet  and  match  the  world’s  well-drawn  disguise; 
I  hope  that  I  may  stand  here  at  thy  side 
For  all  thy  time,  and  our  commingled  pride 
Will  guard  from  grief  those  brown  chaotic  curls. 

And  make  thy  life  a  rosary  of  pearls. 


Charles  F.  Stack 


SONNET 

O  Spring,  what  varied  voices  thou  hast  found 
To  sing  the  year’s  first  homage  to  the  King! 

The  woodlands  ring  as  birdlings  gayly  fling 
From  earth  to  heaven  their  melodies  profound. 
Their  lovely  liquid  litanies  rebound 
Unaltering.  The  vernal  rains  now  bring 
New  life  and  hope  to  every  living  thing. 

Earth  resurrects  and  quits  the  funeral  mound, 
Resurrects  and  doffs  its  ermine  pall, 

And  merrily  trips  forth  in  brightest  green, 

Hope’s  livery,  from  hill  and  vale,  to  cafl 
On  all  that  God  hath  made  to  prayer,  I  ween. 

The  humble  wayside  plants,  the  forests  tall, 
Resume  devotions  checked  by  winter  keen. 

^  Francis  P.  Moran 


THE  LUCK  OF  MR.  JCAPLAN 

by 

Martin  J.  Kane 

“Oi!’’  said  Mr.  Kaplan.  “Phooey!” 

^Thooey  on  such  luckP’ 

He  pottered  about  the  little  shop,  pausing  ever  and  anon  to 
give  vent  to  exclamations  directed  against  the  Goddess  of  Chance, 
Fortune,  Lady  Luck,  or  what  you  will.  A  morose  sort  of  person  was 
this  Mr.  Kaplan.  He  was  no  cheery  optimist,  to  whistle  merrily  at 
his  work,  greeting  each  day  with  a  smile  on  his  lips.  The  songs  he 
infrequently  did  sing  were  mournful  chants,  wails  which  drifted  off 
into  a  minor  key  ere  the  melody  was  completed. 

Despite  his  years  Israel  Kaplan  was  a  bachelor,  a  fact  which 
should  have  cheered  him  but  which  did  not.  He  was  also  the  licensed 
proprietor  of  a  pawn  shop  and  did  a  tolerably  profitable  business, 
being  possessed  of  a  nice  sense  of  values  and  an  ability  to  depre¬ 
ciate  which  would  have  stood  him  in  good  stead  as  a  Broadway 
critic.  He  could  find  fault  with  the  faultless,  pick  flaws  in  the  flaw¬ 
less,  and  never  paid  for  an  article  more  than  a  fraction  of  its  worth. 
He  had  no  friends,  for  his  gloomy  outlook  on  life  precluded  com¬ 
panionship.  Always  he  bewailed  his  luck,  pointing  out  the  good  for¬ 
tune  of  others  and  contrasting  with  it  what  he  considered  his  own 
ill  fate. 

It  was  closing  time.  Mr.  Kaplan  was  drawing  the  curtains, 
making  the  interior  of  the  shop  more  umbrageous  than  before. 
He  groaned  as  he  reached  for  the  last  curtain  cord. 

‘Di!” 

Outside  someone  rattled  the  door  knob,  seeking  entrance. 

^Who  is  it?’’  demanded  Israel. 

^^Me,”  said  a  voice. 

Reassured  by  this  information,  the  pawnbroker  unlocked  the 
door  and  peered  forth.  A  lean,  hungry-looking  person  stood  at  the 
door,  in  his  eyes  a  glint  of  suppressed  excitement.  He  wore  no  over¬ 
coat,  though  the  night  promised  to  be  cold,  and  in  the  dusk  Israel 
could  see  that  he  shivered.  He  wore  a  cap,  the  visor  of  which  was 
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bent  into  shapelessness,  and  all  in  all  he  bore  an  air  of  general  desti¬ 
tution. 

He  spoke. 

got  somethin V’  he  said.  got  somethin’,  see?” 

^‘Sure.  Come  in.” 

Mr.  Kaplan  removed  some  of  the  gloom  by  turning  on  the 
electric  light.  He  leaned  over  the  counter,  spreading  his  hands  sug¬ 
gestively. 

^^Vell?  I  ain’t  got  all  night.” 

^^That’s  all  right,  ’bo.  I  got  somethin’.  Look.” 

From  an  inner  pocket  he  produced  ‘^something”  which  glit¬ 
tered  brilliantly  under  the  artificial  light.  It  was  a  watch,  platinum, 
with  what  purported  to  be  diamonds  (and  indeed  were  diamonds) 
lavishly  set  all  over  the  back.  It  was  a  valuable  affair,  as  the  wily 
Mr.  Kaplan  knew,  but  he  betrayed  no  awe  before  the  customer. 
Conscious  of  his  seedy  apparel,  the  stranger  evidently  perceived  the 
need  of  explanation. 

‘‘My  brother-in-law  died.”  He  choked  on  the  sentence,  per¬ 
haps  with  emotion.  “He’s  rich,  see?  An’  he  left  me  that.  I  gotta 
have  money  quick.” 

Israel  was  examining  the  watch.  Satisfied  that  the  platinum 
was  real  and  the  diamonds  genuine,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
works.  These  too  were  satisfactory. 

“Veil,”  he  said  slowly,  “it’s  only  silver  an’  the  di’monds  is 
paste,  but  seein’  business  is  dull  I  give  you  four  dollars.” 

“Say,  lay  off!”  The  customer  was  plainly  outraged.  “I  may 
be  a  ‘goy’  but  I’m  not  dumb.  Them  di’monds  is  real  and  you  know 
it!  My  uncle  was  rich,  see?  My  uncle  didn’t  buy  no  cheap  stuff.” 

“Your  who?”  politely  inquired  Israel. 

The  stranger  recovered  himself. 

“My  uncle,”  he  reiterated.  “He  give  it  to  my  brother-in-law 
an’  my  brother-in-law  give  it  to  me.  It’s  a  kinduva  heirloom.  An’  it 
ain’t  cheap,  see?  That  watch  is  worth  pretty  near — ”  he  paused 
to  consider,  “ — ^well,  pretty  near  fifty  dollars,”  he  hazarded  finally. 

Mr.  Kaplan  sighed.  He  shook  his  head  and  leaned  over  the 
counter,  gently  taking  the  stranger  by  the  elbow  in  a  reassuring 
manner.  He  waxed  confidential. 

“Listen,”  he  said.  “Listen.  I  vouldn’t  fool  you.  Listen.  No- 
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body  don^t  set  diamonds  in  silver.  Them  diamonds  is  paste  like  I  told 
you  already.  Cheap  auctioneer  stuff.  Sideshow  flash.  Listen.  They 
vouldn’t  set  real  di’monds  in  silver,  now?  Huh?” 

The  force  of  this  reasoning  struck  the  stranger  amidships.  He 
suggested  twenty-five  dollars.  Mr.  Kaplan  compromised  at  seven 
and  a  half,  pointing  out  that  he  lost  money.  The  deal  was  closed, 
the  stranger  waiving  the  formality  of  a  ticket. 

Retiring  that  night  Mr.  Kaplan  set  about  the  task  of  hum¬ 
ming  a  little  song.  He  knew  that  he  could  have  gotten  the  watch  for 
his  original  price  of  four  dollars,  but  did  not  reproach  himself  with 
this.  All  in  all  he  felt  that  it  had  been  a  perfect  day.  His  purchase 
was  worth  several  hundred  dollars  and  he  reflected  that  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  did  not  offer  themselves  too  frequently.  That  the  watch  was 
evidently  stolen  did  not  bother  him.  Scruples  of  conscience  were  the 
least  of  his  worries.  He  had  a  living  to  make  and  how  he  made  it 
was  nobody’s  business. 

It  was  Mr.  Kaplan’s  custom  to  read  the  morning  paper  in 
the  back  room  of  his  shop  and  there  at  leisure  to  digest  the  news  of 
the  previous  day  with  his  breakfast.  He  read  slowly,  as  he  ate, 
and  carefully,  as  was  his  nature.  Only  the  equivalent  of  a  thunder 
clap  could  disturb  Mr.  Kaplan’s  calm  at  breakfast.  This  morning  he 
« was  not  only  calm  but  cheerful.  Mr.  Kaplan  felt  that  Yahveh  was 
in  his  heaven  and  all  was  right  with  the  world.  He  sighed  happily 
as  he  read  of  a  bank  robbery  and  clucked  his  tongue  in  pleasant 
dismay  at  the  news  of  a  pay  roll  holdup  He  sipped  the  last  of  his 
coffee  with  a  satisfied  gurgle  and  turned  to  the  next  page.  He  read, 
and  gasped.  He  read  again,  and  moaned.  Once  more  he  read,  and 
wept. 

Slowly,  almost  limping,  he  dragged  himself  to  the  telephone 
and  there  called  police  headquarters.  In  broken  voice  he  recounted 
something  to  the  desk  sergeant.  The  desk  sergeant  required  further 
particulars. 

‘‘Yeah,  sure.  .  .  .solid  platinum.  .  .  .with  di’monds,  sure 
.  .  .  .  Oi,  I  should  know  it ...  .  Sure,  send  a  policemans.  I  give  it 
to  him .  .  .  .  Oi !  ” 

Mr.  Kaplan  hung  up  the  receiver.  Once  more  he  read  the 
account  which  had  so  disturbed  him. 

It  began: 
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Rabbi  Ginsberg  of  New  York  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  lose  a  platinum,  diamond-studded 
watch,  yesterday  afternoon,  which  had  been 
presented  him  at  the  City  Club  luncheon  in  his 
honor  only  a  few  hours  before.  He  has  asked  the 
aid  of  the  police.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Kaplan  read  no  further. 

said  Mr.  Kaplan.  “It  should  have  to  be  a  rabbi.  Phooey 
on  such  luck!  W eh  ist  mir!” 


DUST  OF  THE  ACROPOLIS 

by 

William  H.  Marnell 

Athena:  This  shall  be  the  spot. 

Poseidon:  It  is  the  most  suitable  in  all  Hellas. 

Hephaistos  :  It  is  the  most  suitable  in  all  the  world. 

Athena:  Approach,  Cephison.  Banish  fear  from  your  heart. 

Cephison:  It  is  not  fear  that  causes  my  limbs  to  tremble, 
but  awe  at  conversing  thus  with  divinities.  The  Hellenes  do  not  fear 
the  gods  of  Hellas. 

Poseidon:  Spoken  like  a  Hellene!  Commendable  but  untrue 
— at  least,  I  hope. 

Hephaistos  :  Spoken,  let  us  rather  say,  like  a  dweller  of  the 
city  that  is  to  be. 

Athena:  Precisely.  The  city  that  is  to  be^ — forever.  On  this 
hill  called  the  Acropolis  and  in  the  verdant  valleys  that  surround 
the  hill  and  down  to  yonder  harbor  on  the  sparkling  sea  shall  rise  a 
city — a  city  that  shall  bear  my  name. 

Hephaistos:  A  point  which  may  be  disputed. 

Poseidon:  Quite  true,  Hephaistos.  A  point  which  shall  be 
disputed. 

Athena:  To  no  avail,  I  am  sure.  But  more  of  that  later. 
Now,  Cephison,  listen  to  me.  The  gods  on  Olympus  in  solemn  con¬ 
clave  assembled  have  ordained  that  there  shall  rise  in  Greece  a  city 
which  shall  surpass  all  other  cities  of  men.  For  of  the  manifold  crea¬ 
tions  of  the  Olympians  the  most  wonderful  and,  withal,  the  most 
amusing,  is  man.  Really,  Cephison,  you  men  do  not  begin  to  appre¬ 
ciate  your  own  absurdity.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  I  suppose.  But 
we  are  proud  of  our  creation  and  we  would  develop  it  to  its  greatest 
pitch  of  excellence.  We  have  sought  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  to  lands 
whose  names  your  ear  shall  never  hear,  for  the  spot  to  build  our 
greatest  city  and  rear  our  greatest  race  of  men.  It  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  however,  that  we  have  decided  on  this  spot  here  in  Greece, 
our  home.  After  all,  environment  has  an  effect  on  men. 

Poseidon:  Spoken  like  a  goddess,  Athena. 

Athena:  Thank  you,  Poseidon.  As  I  was  saying,  the  gods 
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have  decided  that  as  the  culmination  of  their  efforts,  they  shall  build 
the  Queen  City  of  the  World.  But  then  a  fierce  altercation  arose, 
For  no  city  and  no  race  of  men  can  excel  in  all  things — it  is  not  hu¬ 
man.  Some  gods  favored  a  race  of  seafarers  that  should  comb  the 
sea  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  visit  the  homes  of  men  and 
spread  the  fair  name  of  their  city  from  Atlantis  to  the  Golden  Cher¬ 
sonese.  But  others  thought  that  in  the  crafts  the  race  should  reign 
supreme.  That  they  should  learn  to  wrest  hard  iron  from  the  earth 
and  fashion  it  into  machines  surpassing  intricate.  Thus  would  they 
excel  all  other  men,  since  by  the  machine  man  shall  be  elevated 
above  the  beast — but  when  the  machine  is  sufficiently  developed, 
then,  I  say,  by  the  machine  he  shall  become  as  stereotyped  as  the 
beast  once  more.  But  others  thought,  and  I  among  them,  that  in  the 
intellect  the  race  should  reign  supreme  and  by  their  wisdom  over¬ 
shadow  the  barbaric  people.  For  days  the  conflict  raged,  nor  would 
one  party  yield  to  another,  the  while  Father  Zeus  looked  on  and 
smiled.  Really,  sometimes  I  think  Zeus  enjoys  us  gods  as  we  enjoy 
you  men.  What  do  you  think,  uncle? 

Poseidon:  M’m.  He  seems  to  forget  that  I  am  older  than  he 
is. 

Hephaistos:  In  years. 

Athena:  Yes,  yes.  Now  as  I  was  saying,  the  gods  cannot 
reach  a  decision.  Therefore  Zeus  decreed  that  it  be  left  in  your 
hands.  As  chief  of  the  tribe,  Cephison,  you  shall  decide  what  path 
the  race  shall  choose. 

Cephison:  But  alas,  revered  Athena,  I  am  but  a  simple  msn 
and  unlearned,  unfit  for  weighty  decisions.  Cephison  is  no  man  to 
settle  disputes  of  the  deities. 

Posiedon:  But,  Cephison,  it  is  your  sons  through  the  ages 
who  are  to  win  the  fame,  the  glory  and  renown  of  this,  your  choice. 
Surely  you  may  judge  for  them.  But  lest  you  fail  to  imderstand  what 
you  must  choose,  let  me  explain  to  you  my  offering.  But  cast  your 
lot  with  me  and  I  shall  make  your  city  the  abode  of  the  rulers  of 
the  universe.  In  your  swift-sailing  ships  you  shall  fare  beyond  the 
pillars  of  Heracles  across  the  western  sea  to  Atlantis  at  the  setting 
sun.  And  other  ships  shall  sail  to  the  land  of  the  Britons  and  the  is¬ 
land  of  the  Danaans  and  far  north  to  the  Last  Land,  where  the  sun 
hangs  low  in  the  heavens  through  the  summer  night.  Some  ships 
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shall  pass  among  the  Suiones  and  Sitones  and  across  the  Suebian 
Sea  to  the  Oxiones  who  have  the  countenances  of  men  and  the  bodies 
of  animals.  Others  shall  stem  the  Pontus  and  the  Euxine,  and  cross 
the  plains  of  Scythia  to  the  barren  reaches  of  Sarmatia,  which  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  lands  of  endless  cold.  Persia  and  Arabia  and  the  wealth 
of  India  and  the  Golden  Chersonese  where  the  yellow  races  dwell 
shall  know  your  ships.  Thus  shall  your  name  be  spread  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth  and  men  shall  wonder  and  bow  in  awe  before  the  super¬ 
men  of  Hellas.  Then  shall  the  wealth  of  the  world  swell  your  coffers. 
To  you  I  promise  world  dominion,  rule  of  the  sea;  you  shall  I  make 
father  of  a  race  of  conquerors  and  your  name  shall  ring  down  the 
dim-seen  corridors  of  time  a  thing  of  glory  and  wondrous  renown. 
Behold,  I  strike  this  rock  and  from  it  flows  a  stream  of  water  salt  to 
the  taste.  Let  each  new-born  babe  be  dipped  therein  and  the  spirit 
of  Poesidon,  god  of  the  sea,  shall  enter  into  him  and  straightway 
shall  the  terrors  of  the  deep  vanish  and  he  shall  enter  into  his  in¬ 
heritance  of  world  dominion. 

Cephison:  It  flows!  It  flows!  Glory  to  Poseidon! 

Hephaistos:  But  pause  a  moment,  Cephison.  I,  too,  promise 
you  world  dominion,  but  of  a  better  sort.  Ally  yourself  with  me  and 
I  shall  make  you  master  of  men.  No  long  voyages  across  the  angry, 
foaming  sea,  no  sad  partings  from  your  loved  ones,  no  restless  graves 
in  the  murky  depths  of  the  cold,  gray,  northern  ocean.  Of  what 
avail  is  world  supremacy  if  one  needs  must  bear  the  tortures  of  Tan¬ 
talus  to  gain  it?  I  promise  you  a  supremacy  which  you  may  enjoy 
in  peace  and  comfort.  Skill  in  the  crafts  I  give  you.  Beneath  my 
tutelage  you  shall  devise  machines  surpassing  intricate.  You  shall 
rear  towering  buildings  beside  which  the  temples  of  Memphis  and 
Babylon  and  Persepolis  shall  appear  as  nothing.  I  shall  make  you 
chariots  that  will  run  without  horses  and  in  these  cars  you  may  pass 
from  your  city  to  far-off  Sparta  in  a  single  day — ^no  empty  boast, 
for  I  have  built  an  automatic  tripod  as  a  plaything  for  the  gods. 
By  your  arts  and  crafts  you  shall  far  outstrip  the  races  of  men  and 
your  city  shall  become  a  center  to  which  will  flock  men  of  all  tribes 
to  see  and  wonder — and,  perchance,  to  learn.  Thus  shall  your  fame 
be  spread  abroad  while  you  rest  at  home,  proud  possessor  of  a  price¬ 
less  secret.  To  you  I  hold  forth  the  Machine  that  shall  raise  you 
from  the  depths  of  savagery  to  the  heights  of  world  dominion.  I 
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strike  the  ground  and  from  it  darts  a  magic  flame  that  will  burn 
forever.  Let  each  new-born  child  be  plunged  into  that  flame — its 
nature  is  such  as  not  to  hurt  it — and  straightway  I  shall  possess  his 
soul  and  he  will  be  a  fit  representative  of  Hephaistos  on  earth. 

Cephison:  It  burns!  Lo,  Athena  and  Poseidon,  the  sacred 
fire  of  Hephaistos  1  Thy  gifts  are  indeed  most  generous,  Hephaistos, 
and  I  feign  would  accept,  but  Athena  bids  me  stay. 

Athena:  But  for  a  moment,  Cephison.  I  too  have  rich  gifts 
to  offer  you,  richer  than  these.  For  of  what  avail  is  it  to  sail  the 
seven  seas  or  to  be  most  skilled  in  handiwork  if  ever  in  your  breast 
there  rankles  a  discontented  yearning  for  something  that  just  eludes 
your  grasp?  It  is  that  something  that  I  offer  you,  Cephison.  Man  was 
created  in  a  different  manner  from  the  beasts  in  that  he  has  an  in¬ 
tellect.  His  life  purpose  is  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind.  I  offer  you 
mental  gifts;  learning  is  my  offering.  Beneath  my  segis,  your  city 
shall  produce  poets  and  singers,  sculptors  and  painters,  the  wonders 
of  the  world  of  men.  Your  realm  shall  be  the  intellect,  and  since  this 
is  the  greatest  of  all  realms,  so  shall  your  reign  be  the  greatest  of  all 
reigns.  Fleets  may  rot  and  fall  away,  buildings  may  crumble  into 
dust,  bridges  may  fall  into  the  yellow  flood  and!  be  borne  to  the 
vast  bosom  of  the  sea  which  hides  its  secrets  well,  but  the  words  and 
the  memory  of  the  men  of  genius  shall  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  This  I  promise  you.  Races  may  come  and  vanish  from  the 
earth,  cities  may  rise  and  fall,  but  your  fame  and  the  words  of  your 
poets  shall  live  forever.  Here  I  plant  my  aegis  and  in  its  shadow 
grows  an  olive  tree,  and  while  this  tree  flourishes  so  shall  the  fame  of 
the  city  remain  ever  green  and  its  sons  shall  remain  ever  supreme. 
Let  it  be  symbolic  of  peace,  the  peace  of  wisdom,  the  peace  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  the  peace  of  the  nation  that  is  superior  to  the  futile 
bickerings  of  petty  tribes. 

Cephison:  Thy  gifts  are  the  best,  Athena.  Them  I  accept. 

Poseidon:  Then  farewell,  Cephison,  and  may  you  live  to  rue 
the  choice.  For  I  go  to  the  land  of  the  Britons  and  there  shall  I  es¬ 
tablish  a  race  of  seafarers,  an  empire  on  whose  flag  the  sun  shall 
never  set.  Before  my  people  the  lesser  people  shall  bow  in  homage 
as  before  deities — for  deities  they  shall  be  to  them.  My  people  shall 
rule  the  waves,  and  the  nation  that  rules  the  waves  rules  the  world. 

Hephaistos  :  I  too  depart,  Cephison,  thinking  you  lacking  in 
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wisdom.  My  course  lies  across  the  ocean  to  the  western  world.  There 
shall  I  establish  a  Republic  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Unknown  Ocean  and  the  god  of  that  land  shall  be  the  Machine. 
Vast  cities  shall  I  build,  far  vaster  than  yours,  cities  of  towers  that 
pierce  the  clouds  and  whose  tops  bask  in  the  eternal  sunshine.  The 
forces  of  nature  we  shall  harness  and  train  to  serve  our  purpose.  My 
people  shall  eke  out  from  the  ground  its  richest  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver.  They  shall  build  vast,  sleek  monsters  of  steel  and  iron  that 
will  do  the  work  of  one  thousand  men.  The  scale  of  everything 
shall  be  great  and  before  our  mass  production  the  work  of  other  na¬ 
tions  shall  dwindle  into  nothingness.  We  shall  evolve  the  perfect 
man  of  the  Republic  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Babbitt”  and  he 
shall  make  the  Republic  the  biggest,  richest,  best  nation  in  the  world. 

Athena:  Fear  not,  Cephison,  your  choice  is  a  wise  one.  The 
ships  of  Britain  may  plow  sharp  furrows  from  the  gray  depths  of  the 
north  to  the  treacherous  shallows  of  the  east;  the  people  of  the  west¬ 
ern  world  may  build  huge  factories  whose  din  will  shake  the  very 
poise  of  Atlas  himself,  but  here  in  the  city  called  Athens  the  intellect 
shall  reign  supreme.  Let  yonder  rock  be  called  the  Pnyx  and  there 
shall  be  the  center  of  the  earth  and  there  the  center  of  the  sun  and 
the  moon  and  the  stars  that  whirl  around  the  earth  and  there,  too, 
shall  be  the  center  of  the  hearts  of  men .... 

Pragimon:  Today  the  fate  of  Athens  hangs  in  the  balance. 

Phylo:  As  never  in  the  history  of  Hellas.  But  it  was  a  wise 
move,  in  my  estimation,  to  attack  the  Persians. 

Pragimon:  Let  us  pray  to  the  gods  that  it  was.  How  was 
the  order  for  the  attack  given? 

Phylo:  I  am  told  that  of  the  ten  generals,  five  were  for  re¬ 
treating  behind  the  city  walls  and  waiting  for  the  aid  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  while  five,  led  by  the  indomitable  Miltiades,  were  for  imme¬ 
diate  attack.  The  vote  of  Callimachus,  the  polemarch,  swung  the  ver¬ 
dict.  Today,  Athens  meet  Persia  on  the  plains  of  Marathon. 

Pragimon:  Would  to  the  gods  that  I  might  be  there!  Had  I 
not  lost  my  leg  while  fighting  for  the  lonians  at  Lade,  I  would  be 
bearing  my  shield  and  spear  in  the  foremost  line. 

Phylo:  Ah,  yes.  Had  I  not  lost  my  eye  in  the  attack  on  Sar¬ 
dis,  I  too  would  be  bearing  a  spear  for  Athens. 
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Pragimon:  Phylo,  what  do  you  mean?  You  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  you  were  never  at  Sardis.  You  lost  your  eye  in  a  brawl  at 
the  wine  shop  of  Thrax  the  Egyptian. 

Phylo:  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Pragimon:  Then  why  did  you  lie  to  me? 

Phylo:  My  dear  Pragimon,  please  do  not  use  that  word.  It 
is  so  uncompromising,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  I  did  not  lie.  I 
made  a  mental  reservation.  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  might  have 
lost  an  eye  had  I  been  so  foolish  as  to  take  part  in  the  attack  on 
Sardis. 

Pragimon:  I  must  confess  I  do  not  understand  your — ^what 
is  it  you  call  it — ^philosophy? 

Phylo:  Of  course  not,  Pragimon.  No  one  understands  philos¬ 
ophy — ^least  of  all  the  philosophers.  Were  philosophy  understood,  it 
would  lose  its  charm. 

Pragimon:  To  my  mind,  there  is  but  one  true  philosophy — 
and  that  is  the  art  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

Phylo:  Not  a  bad  theory  at  all.  Might  I  ask — is  it  original? 

Pragimon:  Not  exactly,  I  confess.  I  heard  it  at  the  club  the 
other  day. 

Phylo:  You  would.  How  is  your  club — ^what  is  it  you  call 
it? — ^prospering? 

Pragimon:  The  Perierchomenes,  you  mean.  Splendidly, 
splendidly. 

Phylo:  That’s  fine.  It  furnishes  a  splendid  meeting  place 
for  the  Athenian  yokelry. 

Pragimon:  Why,  Phylo,  the  finest  men  of  Athens  belong  to 
the  Perierchomenes. 

Phylo:  The  finest  in  their  estimation.  I  understand  that 
your  organization  is  broadening  out. 

Pragimon:  Yes,  yes.  There  is  a  chapter  in  Jerusadem,  now. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  any  Israelites? 

Phylo:  I  am.  One  sold  me  this  chlamys.  He  claimed  it  was 
all  wool. 

Pragimon:  Oh,  yes,  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  There  is  a  chapter 
opened  at  a  town  called  Roma,  in  Italy,  on  the  Tiber  River.  There’s 
an  enterprising  town  for  you!  I  was  there  five  years  ago  and  again 
last  year  and  you  would  hardly  know  the  place.  Population  doubles 
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every  year.  They  have  a  wonderful  community  spirit  there.  Roma  is 
going  to  be  a  big  city  some  day,  mark  my  words.  Their  branch  of  the 
Perierchomenes  has  seven  hundred  members.  Rather  odd.  They 
call  themselves  ^^Rotarians”  in  their  barbaric  tongue. 

Phylo:  Really?  I  hadn’t  imagined  that  the  vices  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  had  penetrated  among  those  simple  people. 

Pragimon:  I’m  afraid  you’re  poking  fun  at  me  now.  Believe 
me,  Phylo,  it’s  our  organization  and  organizations  like  our  which 
are  combating  the  evil  tendencies  in  Athens  today. 

Phylo:  Such  as? 

Pragimon:  You  know  what  I  mean.  The  younger  generation 
in  Athens  today  is  absolutely  corrupt.  You  never  used  to  see  our 
boys  in  the  wine  shops  of  the  city.  And  the  girls!  Zeus  help  us!  I 
don’t  suppose  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  though.  Look  at  the  condition 
of  our  theater.  Immoral  to  the  very  core.  I  wouldn’t  allow  a  son  of 
mine  to  attend  a  comic  festival.  Our  comedies  have  degenerated 
into  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Megarian  farces. 

Phylo:  Well? 

Pragimon:  And  the  utter  disregard  they  have  for  their 
elders.  It’s  all  one’s  life  is  worth  to  cross  a  street  in  Athens  today 
with  young  scamps  racing  about  in  their  chariots.  Not  a  bit  of  re- 
‘•gard  for  the  rights  of  other  people.  All  they  are  interested  in  is  the 
speed  of  their  horses. 

Phylo:  I  have  one  hundred  drachmae  on  Athantia  in  the 
third  at  Corinth  today. 

Pragimon:  It’s  a  shame  the  way  our  track  and  field  men  are 
degenerating  today.  We  haven’t  a  discobolus  in  Athens  today  worthy 
of  the  name.  Our  jumpers  are  simply  ridiculous.  Who  have  we  in 
the  parasang?  I  don’t  see  how  we  can  possibly  get  better  than  fourth 
in  the  next  Olympics.  They  train  their  athletes  right  in  Sparta.  The 
only  games  our  young  men  are  proficient  in  are  played  with  dice. 

Phylo:  I  know  that  fact  from  experience. 

Pragimon:  Then  why  don’t  you  join  the  Perierchomenes? 
We  stand  for  common  sense^ — common  sense  in  everyday  life,  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  government,  common  sense  in  business.  Athens  may  be 
the  greatest  city  in  Greece  today.  I  pray  to  the  gods  that  she  will 
remain  such  after  this  afternoon’s  conflict.  But  it  is  up  to  us  to  keep 
our  present  position.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  business 
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men  of  Corinth  are  trying  to  secure  a  corner  on  the  Magna  Graecia 
trade.  And  they  will  do  it  if  we  are  not  careful,  because  they  are  or¬ 
ganized.  That’s  the  secret — organization.  That’s  been  our  fatal  weak¬ 
ness  here  in  Athens.  We  have  always  failed  to  cooperate  with  one 
another.  If  our  business  men  could  only  learn  to  forget  their  petty 
differences  and  work  in  cooperation,  Athens  would  become  the  rich¬ 
est  city  in  the  world  and  every  blessed  one  of  them  would  be  more 
prosperous  than  he  ever  was  before.  Besides  it  is  our  duty  to  the 
younger  generation  to  set  a  good  example.  I  don’t  know  but  what  it 
is  our  own  fault  that  our  young  people  are  going  to  the  dogs.  If  we 
don’t  set  the  standards  they  will  have  nothing  to  live  up  to.  That’s 
the  ambition  of  every  Perierchomene.  To  be  the  model  Athenian. 
We  are  trying  to  develop  a  real  civic  spirit.  Boost  Athens;  That’s 
our  motto — boost  Athens!  Let  us  train  our  boys  to  be  good,  sensible 
level-headed  business  men  so  they  can  take  our  place  when  we  are 
gone.  And  let  us  get  together  and  make  Athens  the  biggest  and  best 
city  in  the  world.  Our  soldiers  are  doing  their  part  at  Marathon 
today.  It’s  up  to  us  to  help  them  to  the  best  of  our  power  in  the 
commercial  world.  Well,  Phylo,  I  didn’t  mean  to  deliver  an  oration 
to  you,  but  I  feel  pretty  deeply  on  this  matter  and  I  feel  that  I  have 
a  duty  to  Athens  to  fulfill.  If  I  cannot  bear  a  spear  at  Marathon,  I 
should  at  least  do  my  duty  at  home. 

Phylo:  I  understand,  Pragimon.  That’s  your  nature,  and  it 
cannot  be  helped.  You  will  pardon  my  speaking  this  way  to  you, 
but  I,  too,  feel  deeply  on  the  question.  I  suppose  I  am  what  they 
call  a  coward.  I  should  be  fighting  at  Marathon  today.  But  still,  for 
all  my  cowardice,  I  love  Athens.  But  my  ideal  of  Athens  is  far,  far 
different  from  yours.  You  know  the  ancient  story  of  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  of  Athens^ — ^when  the  gods  quarreled  as  to  the  nature  of 
our  city  and  old  Cephison  at  last  allied  himself  with  Athena.  I  wonder 
how  far  we  have  strayed  from  that  alliance?  Did  Athena  mean  to 
build  a  Piraeus?  Did  Athena  mean  to  create  a  race  of  Periercho- 
menes?  Did  Athena  mean  her  city  to  be  a  home  of  traders,  a  place 
of  buying  and  selling?  Does  the  sacred  olive  tree  that  grows  here  on 
the  Acropolis  stand  symbolic  of  a  city  of  business  men?  Dear  Pragi¬ 
mon,  can’t  you  forget  your  accounts  and  your  business  and  your  or¬ 
ganization  and  cooperation?  Athens  is  a  city  of  individualists. 
When  I  stand  high  on  the  Acropolis  and  watch  the  sunlight  glinting 
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from  the  tossing  waves  in  the  Piraeus  and  breathe  deep  the  keen,  salt 
air  of  the  ^Egean  and  when  I  bury  my  head  in  the  soft,  green  grass 
by  the  sweetly  murmuring  fountain  of  Callirhoe,  what  care  I  for  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling?  The  song  of  the  birds  above  my 
head  is  sweeter  music  to  my  ears  than  the  scratching  of  a  stylus. 
When  I  see  two  boys,  with  eyes  that  burn  with  excitement,  fair  as 
Ganymede  and  fashioned  like  Phoebus,  striving  to  best  each  other 
in  their  fathers’  chariots,  then  my  heart  goes  out  to  them  in  their 
youth  and  it  thrills  with  the  thoughts  of  romance.  What  care  I 
if  our  boys  spend  their  nights  about  the  gaming  tables — that  is  the 
glory  of  being  young.  What  care  I  if  our  theatre  lacks  in  polish — it 
has  vigor  and  youth  and  ambition.  Forget  your  business  and  your 
accounts,  Pragimon.  It  is  not  for  that  that  you  are  an  Athenian. 
You  are  born  to  higher  things — don’t  reject  your  birthright.  Our 
painters  and  our  poets  and  our  sculptors  are  the  men  who  count. 
Attune  your  heart  to  nature — to  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  the  beat  of  the  surf,  the  harmony  of  vibrating  life.  Live, 
Athenian,  live!  Revel  in  romance  and  youth — youth  that  knows 
no  bounds,  that  heeds  no  warnings,  that  climbs  and  climbs  toward 
dream  castles  framed  in  the  cerulean  blue  of  the  Athenian  sky  and 
revels  in  the  dreams  and  the  ideals  and  the  inexpressible  joys  of 
being  young — but  who  is  it  that  approaches  us,  weary,  on  the  point  of 
exhaustion.  .  .  .By  the  gods!  Yes — it  is  he  !  !  Pheidippides! 

Pragimon:  Hail,  Pheidippides.  What  word  from  Marathon? 

Pheidippides:  Athens  has  won  the  day.  Hellas  is  saved. 

Pragimon:  Eugapae!  !  Glory  to  Athena  and  to  Phoebus! 
Rejoice,  Phylo!  Rejoice,  Pheidip — Zeus  So  ter!  ! 

Phylo:  Quick!  Quick! .  .  .  .Catch  him.  He  is  fainting  .  .  . 
Glorious  Apollo!  !  Pheidippides  is  dead. 

Pragimon:  Pheidippides  is  dead,  but  from  this  day  Athens 
shall  live  forever. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

....  But  the  dust  is  something  frightful.  I  think  this  is  a 
perfectly  horrid  place.  Why  do  they  bring  us  to  such  a  place,  Mr. 
Smith?  These  clouds  of  dust  are  simply  unbearable.  .  .  . 

....  The  dust  of  men  like  gods  and  gods  like  men,  you  say? 
Why,  how  odd!  What  in  earth  do  you  mean? 
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....  But  I  think  that  is  horrid.  The  idea!  That  the  bones 
of  those  old  Athenians  should  be  mixed  in  this  dust.  They  must 
have  been  a  horrid,  barbarous  people.  They  worshiped  gods  and 
things,  didn’t  they?  It’s  almost  impossible  to  think  of  them  as  hu¬ 
man  beings  like  us.  I  don’t  see  why  the  Tourist  Agency  makes  us 
stay  two  days  here.  These  ruins  are  so  depressing.  Don’t  you  find 
it  so  different  from  Peoria,  Mr.  Smith?  It’s  impossible  to  keep  any¬ 
thing  clean  here  with  the  dust.  I  think  I  will  go  back  to  the  ship.  I 
wish  I  were  back  in  Paris.  I  think  the  shops  are  simply  wonderful!  ! 
....  Thank  you  very  much.  I  wouldn’t  want  to  lose  that  bag.  And 
you  never  can  trust  these  guides.  .  .  .And — oh,  here  it  is.  You 
know,  I  am  forever  losing  my  Baedeker.  Thank  you  very  much. 


A  LEGEND 


’Twas  where  the  regal  Rhine  attempts 
To  quench  the  passion-sky, 

Where  Romance  dwelt  and  mariners  laughed 
Who  dreaded  the  Lorelei. 

’Twas  where  the  helmeted  Alpine  hosts 
Yearn  to  the  Northern  Sea — • 

That  Roland  and  his  promised  bride 
Whispered  of  love  to  be. 

Her  words  were  hung  as  the  tinted  mists 
The  inquisitive  breezes  sway 
About  the  Seven  Sisters’  breasts 
To  lure  the  love  of  a  day. 

His  glance  was  soft  with  savage  pride 
So  fair-regarded,  he — 

He  roamed  the  scented  halls  of  love 
With  words  gowned  tenderly. 

“If,  in  the  artless  way  of  fate, 

Death  wins  thee  from  my  side, 

I  will  pour  my  life  into  the  cup 
Of  Him  Wko  was  crucified. 

“For  Charlemagne  battles  the  Saracen  horde 
On  the  Pyrenean  plain; 

Thy  promise  I  carry,  to  wed  the  Church 
If  ne’er  I  return  again. 

“Each  year  will  be  as  a  passing  thought 
Brief  or  long  as  we  take  it; 

But  Life  will  betray  her  willing  face 
As  lovely  as  we  make  it !” 


And  her  answer  rung  in  his  raptured  ear 
As  he  wound  the  Gascon  way — 

“I  retreat  to  yonder  Convent-Isle 
After  three  years  and  a  day.” 

So,  far  from  the  castle  of  Drachenfels 
In  the  grim  Castilian  land, 

The  well-turned  arm  of  Roland  flung 
Fear  to  the  heathen  band. 

Put  the  eager,  white-robed  Granada  men 
Pressed  on  their  Christian  foe 
High  to  the  base  of  Midi’s  pass 
Which  Roland  held  below. 

There  Oliver’s  equal  spent  his  force 
Hopelessly,  blow  for  blow, 

Till  his  wine-red  blood  feU  on  Moorish  garb 
As  sunset  falls  on  snow. 

Unto  the  maid  at  Rolandsec 
Sorrowful  tidings  they  bore — 

“The  Emperor  conquers  the  Spanish  March, 

But  Roland  laughs  no  more!” 

And  the  mists  that  creep  on  the  Rhenish  bends 
Lodged  themselves  in  her  eyes. 

And  the  song  of  the  Rhine  ebbed  out  of  her  heart — 
But  its  minor  strain  never  dies. 

Then  came  Roland  back  from  the  South; 

’Twas  four  full  years  and  a  day. 

Still  with  lips  that  murmured  his  love 
And  the  way  of  youth,  his  way. 


Up  to  the  home  of  his  promised  bride 
With  impatient  haste  he  sped — 

“The  maid  is  bound  by  her  willing  vows; 
Twenty  suitors  she  fled! 

“Yonder  isle  of  Nonnenwerth, 

A  cloistered  home  she  sought, 

A  sweet  surcease  from  want  of  you 
With  silent  prayer  she  bought.” 

And  the  heavy,  fragrant  Rhineland  night 
Swept  down  from  the  Swabian  plain 
Soothing  the  active  river’s  soul 
With  promise  of  dawn  again. 

While  Roland  wept  for  a  love  that  lived 
So  distant,  unknowingly  near ; 

Once,  but  once,  he  beheld  her  face — 

As  she  lay  on  her  simple  bier. 

Once  in  all  the  aching  years 
That  loitered  upon  the  stream; 

Once  with  the  witless  eyes  of  a  child 
Waking  from  a  dream. 

But  the  regal  Rhine  in  its  silver-gray  flood 
Has  made  the  ruin  its  own. 

Mingled  the  isle  and  the  verdant  height 
And  left  them  in  shadow,  alone. 

Charles  F.  Stack 


BEN-HUR,  THE  STORY  AND  THE 

PHOTOPLAY 

( A  Critical  Comparison ) 

by 

R.  Felix  Doherty 

It  might  be  well  to  make  this  a  logical  as  well  as  a  critical 
comparison.  An  intelligent  criticism  of  any  work  demands  first  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  composer’s  purpose.  Apparently  Lew  Wallace’s 
aim  in  writing  “Ben-Hur”  was  primarily  to  furnish  his  readers  with  a 
credible  account  of  the  religious  situation  of  the  times.  He  hoped  to 
show  the  reasonable  grounds  upon  which  Christianity  is  based.  But 
lengthy  essays  on  religious  subjects  are  not  popular  with  the  general 
public.  Wallace,  therefore,  adroitly  seasoned  religious  history  with 
fiction  and  produced  a  dish  delectable  alike  to  theologian  and  story 
lover. 

In  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  photoplay  magnates  in  filming 
the  story.  I  will  make  no  mention  of  the  pecuniary  inducements. 
Admittedly,  financial  return  was  the  desired  effect.  The  motivating 
cause  they  decided  would  be  a  colorful  story.  “Ben-Hur”  promised 
well.  It  was  widely  known — it  told  a  poignant  story — it  gave  them 
an  opportunity  for  displaying  their  artistic  wares.  Here  then  is  our 
first  comparison.  The  purpose  of  Wallace  was  not  the  purpose  of 
Niblo. 

Now,  the  all-important  question.  Have  the  basic  elements 
of  Wallace’s  story  been  disturbed  in  the  process  of  screen  adapta¬ 
tion?  ^^Ben-Hur,”  like  most  novels,  is  a  compound  of  character  de¬ 
lineation,  coloring — ^which  includes  description  and  exposition  and 
finally  action — or  the  narrative  portion  of  the  work. 

Wallace  was  not  engrossed  with  character  portrayal.  This 
was  natural  when  you  consider  the  purpose  of  his  work.  He  was  an 
idealist  and  an  idealist  cannot  present  a  realistic  personage.  Only 
two  characters  in  his  book  possess,  I  believe,  individuality — Messala 
and  Iras.  And  even  Messala  is  occasionally  prone  to  become  the 
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usual  oleaginous  villain.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  characters, 
the  producers  of  the  screen  version  transplanted  the  personages  of 
the  story  for  the  most  part  unharmed.  Messala  and  Iras  they  rob¬ 
bed  of  the  last  vestige  of  individuality.  Instead  of  the  clever,  suave 
and  educated  youth  of  the  story,  they  substituted  a  stupid,  bull¬ 
necked  Roman  soldier.  Had  the  gentleman  who  interpreted  this  role 
exchanged  his  tin  armor  for  modern  clothes,  he  must  of  necessity 
have  arrayed  himself  as  a  coarse,  boastful  prize  fighter.  Never  does 
he  suggest  the  mentality  of  Wallace’s  Messala. 

Iras,  under  the  blundering  hands  of  the  producers,  loses  all 
her  charm  and  brilliance.  She  becomes  the  stereotyped  “movie 
vamp.”  I  might  suggest  in  addition  that  her  movements  are  not 
hampered  by  superfluous  clothing.  Mention  might  also  be  made 
here  of  Amrah,  the  faithful  housekeeper  of  the  Hurs.  She  is  render¬ 
ed  more  insignificant,  but  there  is  no  change  in  her  character. 

The  friendly  relations  existing  between  Simonides,  Sheik  II- 
derim,  Balthasar  and  Ben-Hur  are  not  explained  in  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  and  nowhere  is  it  suggested  that  Iras  is  the  daughter  of  Bal¬ 
thasar. 

I  remember,  too,  one  incident  in  particular  where  Ben-Hur’s 
,  character  was  badly  distorted.  Arrius,  the  commander  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  is  watching  the  galley  slaves  at  their  work.  When  most  of  them 
are  groaning  and  praying  for  a  speedy  death,  he  hears  the  young  Jew 
express  a  wish  for  a  long  life.  Surprised,  he  asks  the  reason.  Judah 
replies,  “for  revenge.”  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  story.  Here  is  a 
portion  of  the  dialogue  upon  which  the  film  version  is  supposedly 
modeled.  Arrius  asks: 

“If  thou  wert  free,  what  wouldst  thou  do?” 

“The  noble  Arrius  mocks  me,”  Judah  said,  with  trembling 

lips. 

“No,  by  the  gods,  no!” 

“Then  I  will  answer  gladly.  I  would  give  myself  to  duty  the 
first  of  life.  I  would  know  no  other.  I  would  know  no  rest  until  my 
mother  and  Tirzah  were  restored  to  home.  I  would  give  every  day 
and  hour  to  their  happiness.  I  would  wait  upon  them;  never  a  slave 
more  faithful.  They  have  lost  much,  but  by  the  God  of  my  fathers, 
I  would  find  them  more  1  ” 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  his  first  thought  is  always  of  his  mother 
and  sister,  punished  because  of  his  own  unfortunate  blunder.  Re¬ 
venge  upon  Messala  is  practically  incidental. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  characters.  Now — the  coloring.  I  will 
always  remember  with  pleasure  the  lucid  description  of  ‘^Ben-Hur.’’ 
Readers  of  the  story  may  be  here  assured  that  they  will  not  in  this 
respect  find  the  photoplay  disappointing.  Whatever  mental  pictures 
the  descriptions  conjured  up,  you  cannot  but  agree  that  the  motion 
picture  exceeds  them  in  brilliancy — in  magnificence.  For  my  part, 
I  was  quite  impressed  by  the  grandeur  and  the  immensity  of  the 
settings — the  rich  costumes — the  convincing  atmosphere  surround¬ 
ing  the  various  incidents.  The  scenes  about  the  Joppa  Gate,  the  arri¬ 
val  of  Gratus  and  the  Roman  soldiery,  the  sea  battle  with  the  pi¬ 
rates,  the  chariot  race  and  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  rep¬ 
resent  the  epitome  of  scenic  and  atmospheric  art.  If  this  were 
the  only  excellence  of  the  picture,  it  would  still  be  worth  seeing. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  one  scene  incorrectly  pre¬ 
sented, — that  scene  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  galley  slave.  The  di¬ 
rector  of  the  cinema  pictured  it  as  a  hell  of  despairing  spirits,  presid¬ 
ed  over  by  man-like  demons  carrying  nasty-looking  lashes,  which 
they  never  hesitated  to  use  on  the  slightest  pretext.  In  Wallace’s 
description,  there  is  not  a  mention  of  any  such  absurdity  and  as  to 
the  general  condition  of  the  slaves,  here  are  his  own  words: 

‘‘Each  oar  hole  was  a  rent  through  which  the  laborer  opposite 
it  had  his  plenty  of  sweet  air.  Light  streamed  down  upon  him  from 
the  grating  which  formed  the  floor  of  the  passage  between  the  deck 
and  the  bulwark  over  his  head.  In  some  respects  therefore  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  men  might  have  been  much  worse.”  Niblo  has  twisted  un^ 
imposing  fact  into  wild  melodrama.  His  aim  was  to  thrill  the  spec¬ 
tators.  Instead  he  merely  disgusted  them. 

The  narrative  portion  of  the  story  suffered  but  little  in  the 
screen  dramatization.  A  great  many  incidents  that  made  pleasant 
reading  were  cut  and  many  that  never  saw  print  were  added.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  continuity  writer  wanted  to  prove  that  his  imagination  and 
ingenuity  were  equal  to  Wallace’s.  Most  of  the  changes  were  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  stricter  unity  demanded  by  the  photoplay.  Never¬ 
theless  I  cannot  yet  understand  why  Simonides  is  first  discovered 
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in  the  palace  of  the  Hurs  in  Jerusalem  when  he  should  have  been  at 
Antioch  attending  to  business.  Nor  can  I  find  a  suitable  excuse  for 
the  presence  of  Esther  and  her  meeting  the  boy  Ben-Hur  at  that 
same  time.  If  we  are  to  believe  Wallace,  Ben-Hur  saw  neither  Simon¬ 
ides  nor  Esther  until  he  was  past  twenty.  However,  the  main  narra¬ 
tive  was  closely  adhered  to,  the  religious  element  portrayed  with  im¬ 
pressive  simplicity  and — unlike  so  many  adaptations — the  plot  was 
easily  recognizable. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  anent  the  acting 
of  the  Niblo  production.  If  you  are  an  admirer  of  Navarro,  I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  be — disappointed.  His  characterization  of  the 
dragoman  in  ^^The  Arab”  was  far  superior  to  Ben-Hur.  Occasionally, 
his  work  is  convincing.  As  Ben-Hur,  the  youth,  he  is  pleasingly  nat¬ 
ural  and  unaffected.  But  the  most  realistic  bit  he  performed  and 
the  best  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  was  the  incident  of  the  well 
at  Nazareth.  Unforgettable.  But  otherwise  he  was  mediocre.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  be  original  and  clung  to  the  tailor-made  t3^e  of  hero. 

Bushman  I  have  already  mentioned.  He  was  miscast.  May 
McAvoy  was  decidedly  trite  and  disappointing.  Claire  McDowell, 
who  played  the  mother  of  Hur,  and  Kathleen  Key,  who  imperso^ 
nated  Tirzah,  his  sister,  were  a  bit  too  sobby  for  me.  Nigel  de  Bru- 
lier  did  the  best  he  could  with  the  part  of  Simonides.  Mitchell  Lewis 
as  Ilderim  deserves  mention.  More  than  any  of  his  fellow  actors  he 
seemed  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  character. 

The  honors,  however,  go  to  a  man  who  assumed  the  very  in¬ 
significant  role  of  Arrius.  Frank  Currier  is  so  eminently  human 
with  the  sagging  lines  of  his  face  and  the  half-bald  head  of  gray  hair, 
that  I  could  have  wept  for  joy  when  I  beheld  him  in  the  hold  of  the 
galley.  He  seemed  to  be  a  real,  live  man  amid  a  fantastic  company 
of  creatures  trying  to  act  and  succeeding  only  in  being  absurdly 
theatrical.  In  a  character  that  could  easily  have  been  made  heroic, 
he  acted  simply  and  naturally. 

Vying  with  Currier  for  first  mention  comes  Betty  Bronson. 
She  deserves  all  manner  of  praise  for  her  little  bit  as  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Thank  God  she  was  not  statuesque.  She  was  a  woman — 
with  just  the  trace  of  a  wistful  smile  at  times,  and  eyes — ^well,  see 
the  picture. 
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My  criticism,  it  appears,  has  placed  the  photoplay  in  an  un¬ 
favorable  light.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  enduring  in  its  dramatic 
presentation.  Undoubtedly,  Niblo  has  accomplished  his  purpose^ — 
and  splendidly.  He  has  produced  a  colorful  story.  It  is  in  all  places 
pictorially  thrilling  but,  unfortunately,  rarely  dramatically  startling. 
It  is  nothing  if  not  ephemeral. 


THAT  NEW  AMERICAN  POETRY 

by 

William  A.  FitzGerald 

From  the  creed  of  the  Imagist  group  headed  by  Amy  Lowell, 
we  read:  ‘^To  creat  new  rhythms — as  the  expression  of  new  moods. 
We  do  not  insist  upon  ‘free  verse’  as  the  only  method  of  writing 
poetry.  .  .We  do  believe  that  the  individuality  of  a  poet  may  often 
be  better  expressed  in  free  verse  than  in  conventional  forms.”  And 
again,  “We  are  not  a  school  of  painters,  but  we  believe  that  poetry 
should  render  particulars  exactly  and  not  deal  in  vague  generalities, 
however  magnificent  and  sonorous.”  Concerning  the  Imagist  creed, 
at  once  cries  of  “heresy”  filled  the  literary  world — for  a  revolution 
was  at  hand.  The  causes  which  led  up  to  this  were  numerous,  but 
we  know  that  Whitman,  Moody  and  Markham  were  the  vanguards. 

To  picture  life  is  the  aim  of  the  new  poetry — not  only  the 
spiritual  or  aesthetic  but  also  the  physical  side  of  life.  Truly  the 
new  poetry  is  the  democratic  expression  of  our  national  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  the  European  aristocratic  forms,  saturated  with  mythology 
and  allusions,  gods  and  goddesses,  have  given  way  to  the  idealiza¬ 
tion  of  our  everyday  life,  raising  it  to  ethereal  heights.  In  this  poet¬ 
ry,  although  at  present  in  a  changing  state  of  flux,  a  range  of  thought 
and  vigor  of  expression  is  found  which  tends  to  surpass  the  old 
models  and  forms.  As  Richard  Hovey,  in  “Songs  from  Vagabondia,” 
says  of  the  movement: 

“I  tell  you  that  we, 

While  you  are  smirking 
And  lying  and  shirking 
Life’s  duty  of  duties, 

Honest  sincerity. 

We  are  in  verity 
Free! 

Free  to  rejoice 
In  blisses  and  beauties!” 

Thoreau,  the  great  New  England  naturalist,  writing  of  his 
age,  said:  “Much  of  our  poetry  has  the  very  best  manners,  but  no 
character.”  How  true  a  statement  is  this.  Contrast  the  poetry  of 
the  New  England  period  with  that  of  the  present.  Poets  of  that 
time  did  not  so  much  create,  as  write.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
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the  new  poetry,  in  its  very  essence,  life  in  its  physical  as  well  as 
spiritual  modes.  We  see  the  cosmic,  the  ordinary,  the  commonplace, 
raised  to  an  ethereal  dignity,  making  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  trivial — ^marvelous,  idealistic!  People  who  never  before  have 
had  an  affection  for  poetry  now  not  only  read  but  relish  it.  The 
new  exposition  of  beauty  is  paramount.  What  is  more  fragile  in  its 
loveliness  than  that  delightful  cinquain  “Triad’’  of  Adelaide 
Crapsey: 

“These  be 

Three  silent  things:  ;  ' 

The  fallen  snow.  .  .the  hour 

Before  the  dawn.  .  .the  mouth  of  one 

Just  dead.” 

As  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  either  a  revolution  or  a  renais¬ 
sance,  the  existence  of  radicals  is  taken  for  granted.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  most  eccentric  of  the  new  poets  is  E.  E.  Cummings,  and  with 
his  oddities  of  form,  which  are  decidedly  superficial,  he  irritates  rath¬ 
er  than  amuses.  He  is  a  radical  of  radicals.  And  since  he  is  the 
worst  of  the  new  poets  he  is  not  unfrequently  held  up  as  the  greatest 
by  those  who  should  know  better.  On  the  other  hand,  take  Amy 
Lowell,  an  exponent  and  by  no  means  conservative  leader  of  the 
Imagist  group.  What  is  more  plaintive  than  “Patterns”?  What  shows 
more  artistry  than  “Lilacs”?  To  quote  from  her  posthumous  vol¬ 
ume,  “What’s  O’clock?” 

“Lilacs, 

False  blue, 

White, 

Purple, 

Color  of  lilac. 

Heart-leaves  of  lilac  all  over  New  England, 

Roots  of  lilac  under  all  soil  of  New  England, 

Lilac  in  me  because  I  am  New  England.” 

From  a  different  angle  in  Masters’  “Spoon  River  Anthology” 
do  we  see  life  portrayed.  There  is  to  be  seen  idealism  brought  forth 
from  the  sordidness  of  the  people  to  a  lofty  plane. 

The  great  pity  is  that  the  new  poetry  is  maligned  by  those 
most  unfamiliar  with  it.  Speak  of  it  to  such  a  one,  and  immediately 
comes  the  rejoinder  that  it  transgresses  the  orthodox  rules  of  poetry, 
that  it  is  all  vers  libre  or  that  it  is  (contemptuously!)  blank  verse. 
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Yet  what  could  be  more  distant  from  the  truth.  Very  little  of  the 
new  poetry  is  free  verse,  nor  is  all  of  it  blank  verse.  Even  were  all 
of  it  blank  verses — since  we  should  be  returning  to  the  simple  forms 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  the  beauty  of  Continental  poetry, — why 
should  it  not  be  so?  However,  all  form  has  not  been  destroyed.  The 
most  colorful  and  sympathetic  views  of  the  negro  character,  the 
negro  ethics,  the  negro  psychology  are  to  be  found  in  the  rhyming 
revivalistic  verse  of  Vachel  Lindsay.  This  view  is  to  be  seen  most 
perfectly  in  ‘‘The  Congo,’’  which  begins: 

“Fat  black  bucks  in  a  wine-barrel  room, 

Barrel-house  kings,  with  feet  unstable. 

Sagged  and  reeled  and  pounded  on  the  table, 

Pounded  on  the  table. 

Beat  an  empty  barrel  with  the  handle  of  a  broom. 

Hard  as  they  were  able, 

Boom,  Boom,  Boom,”  etc. 

"WTiat  is  more  gripping,  more  solemn,  than: 

“Then  I  saw  The  Bongo,  Creeping  Through  the  Black, 

Cutting  through  the  Jungle  With  A  Golden  Track.” 

The  era  of  modern  or  new  poetry  stretches  from  the  Civil 
War  to  the  present.  To  picture  life  that  we  might  live  as  we  should 
is  the  purpose  of  the  new  poetry.  This  life  which  is  portrayed  is  not 
the  sordidness  of  people  and  existence,  but  what  rises  far  above — 
the  idealism  of  all  which  life  contains.  The  accomplishments  of  the 
new  poets  have  not  so  much  seized  the  popular  demand  as  have  their 
differences  and  we  find  that  simplicity  and  candor  united  to  the 
idealization  of  universal  life  are  the  marks  of  the  really  new  poetry. 
Still  in  a  state  of  transition  it  will  continue  to  change  until  its  true 
figure  is  cast  from  the  American  melting  pot. 


SCIENCE  AND  SIGHINGS 

Daniel  F.  Dunn 

Of  late,  the  rumors  of  the  campus  have  been  amplified  by  tid¬ 
ings  of  my  knowledge  concerning  things  equestrian.  Some  of  these 
weird  tales  have  represented  me  as  deserting  my  Alma  Mater  in  or¬ 
der  to  transfer  to  a  college  for  veterinarians.  As  a  result  of  these 
many  stories  I  have  been  asked  numberless  questions  about  wooden 
horses,  ^dron  horses,’’  and  even  concerning  steel  hawsers;  but  the 
one  outstanding  question  amongst  the  many  was  put  in  an  inevi¬ 
table  manner  by  one  of  my  classmates,  and  former  friends. 

Late  one  evening,  this  classmate,  a  botany  student  whom  we 
shall  call  ^^Bott”  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  came  to  my  room  and  pro¬ 
pounded  that  one  question  which  still  causes  my  eardrums  to  ring. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  rhetorical  question,  almost  a  command.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  was  that  he  washed  me  to  accompany  him  upon  a  scien¬ 
tific  expedition,  and  that  I  was  to  drive  the  wagon  which  he  would 
procure.  I  was  unable  to  reply;  then  “Bott,”  evidently  assuming 
that  silence  was  the  sign  of  assent,  appointed  the  following  morning 
as  the  time  best  suited  for  our  excursion.  The  remainder  of  the 
night  was  a  period  of  much  worry  and  unrest,  for  the  sudden  notifi¬ 
cation  required  that  I  must  cram  all  the  essential  rules  of  horse¬ 
handling  before  undertaking  the  perilous  task. 

At  break  of  dawn,  “Bott”  appeared  at  my  door  ready  for 
the  journey,  and  wearily  I  prepared  to  join  him.  As  we  walked  to 
the  livery  stable  at  which  he  had  planned  to  secure  the  equipage, 
he  spoke  of  his  well-outlined  plans,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  de¬ 
livered  technical  scientific  terms  was  indeed  most  eloquent.  Soon  we 
perceived  a  sign  ‘^Horses  for  Hire,”  and  we  entered  the  door.  ‘‘Bott” 
approached  the  desk  and  made  known  his  desires.  When  we  heard 
the  rates  of  hire,  we  were  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  whether  we  had 
read  the  sign  on  the  door  correctly,  or  if  it  had  been  “Horses  for 
Sale.”  However,  the  plans  were  now  completed  and  “Bott”  had  no 
objection  to  sacrificing  a  few  dollars  for  the  “advance  of  science.” 
The  necessary  agreements  were  contracted,  and  then  the  man  at  the 
desk,  pressing  a  button,  cried  out  “Babe  and  Jerry.  Put  ’em  in  the 
green  buckboard  with  the  red  and  yaller  wheels.” 
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A  hostler  soon  appeared  and  informed  us  that  our  means  of 
conveyance  was  now  ready.  Entering  the  wagon  shed,  we  climbed 
into  the  buckboard  and  seizing  the  reins  urged  the  horses  into  a 
walk.  The  hostler  shouted,  “The  ribbons  are  dragging.”  Bringing 
the  horses  to  a  halt,  we  looked  about  for  the  ribbons,  but  we  could 
see  no  such  ornaments  upon  the  combination.  After  a  brief  hesita¬ 
tion,  the  hostler  explained  that  he  had  merely  wished  to  inform  us 
that  the  ends  of  the  reins  were  hanging  to  the  ground.  Gathering 
up  the  leathern  thongs  we  again  set  forth.  “Bott”  seized  me  about 
the  waist  as  the  horses  broke  into  a  jog.  We  found  ourselves  to  be 
slightly  off  our  equilibrium,  which  trouble,  we  found  upon  investiga¬ 
tion,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  four  wheels  were  of  different  diam¬ 
eters.  After  a  long  discussion  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  animals  were  a  rather  versatile  pair,  as  the  nigh-horse  was  con¬ 
stantly  off  on  a  run,  while  the  off-horse  was  well-nigh  dead. 

We  soon  arrived  at  “Bott’s”  residence,  and  here  procured  the 
necessary  containers,  jars,  nets,  and  cages  for  our  expedition.  While 
inspecting  the  harness  we  discovered  that  we  had  lost  the  ring  which 
should  have  held  the  cross-reins  together,  and  we  deemed  it  unwise 
to  proceed  before  remedying  the  loss.  We  were  again  at  a  loss  as  to 
where  we  might  procure  a  ring,  when  suddenly  it  flashed  upon  me 
that  I  was  wearing  on  my  wrist  Dorothy’s  bracelet,  which  she  had 
given  me  for  a  keepsake.  We  repaired  the  harness  with  this  much 
valued  piece  of  jewelry  and  again  resumed  our  trip. 

We  were  soon  well  into  the  country-side.  I  was  made  aware 
of  this  fact,  by  the  verdure  of  the  trees,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  and 
the  recitation  of  verse  by  “Bott.”  After  traveling  a  distance  of  sev¬ 
eral  miles,  “Bott”  espied  a  position  to  which  he  requested  that  I 
drive  the  wagon,  and  here  we  stopped  the  horses.  Carefully,  we  re¬ 
moved  the  harness,  strap  by  strap  (with  the  exception  of  the  head- 
collars),  and  then  we  fastened  the  horses  to  the  rear  of  the  wagon, 
thus  allowing  them  to  forage  upon  the  near-by  herbage. 

Then  under  “Bott’s”  scientifically  systematical  direction  we 
began  the  procedure.  First,  we  frolicked  about  the  fields  plucking 
blossoms  of  the  few  varieties  that  were  in  bloom.  “Bott”  explained 
their  entire  family  histories  and  their  scientific  names.  I  am  unable 
to  recall  the  names,  but  I  recognized  some  of  the  blooms  as  dande¬ 
lions.  “Bott”  became  tangled  up  in  some  withered  brambles,  and 
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then  while  I  was  disentagling  him,  he  informed  me  that  ‘^in  the 
language  of  the  flowers  ‘bramble’  means  ‘envy.’  ”  What  anybody 
might  envy  “Bott”  for  I  cannot  imagine  unless  it  be  for  his  strong 
persistence  and  indomitable  nerve. 

Having  placed  the  floral  specimens  in  the  containers,  we  then 
took  the  small  wire  cages  and  set  out  in  search  of  frogs,  g)^sy  moths 
and  any  other  specimens  of  living  creatures  that  we  might  discover 
in  our  wanderings.  Upon  returning  to  the  buckboard  with  our  min¬ 
iature  menagerie,  we  found  that  our  steeds  had  destroyed  many  of 
the  blossoms  while  enjoying  a  varied  repast.  This  misfortunate 
disaster  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  floral  display  to  the  extreme 
front  of  the  wagon. 

Our  next  undertaking  was  the  most  difficult  task  of  the  day. 
We  now  set  out  in  search  of  geological  specimens,  and  procured 
about  one-half  ton  of  various  classes  of  rocks.  One  of  the  specimens 
greatly  aroused  “Bott’s”  interest,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  could  tell 
from  which  section  of  the  “strata  geological”  it  had  come.  This 
question  baffled  me,  for  although  I  had  often  heard  the  Italian  mer¬ 
chants  referring  to  Commercial  Street  as  the  “strata  Commerciala,” 
nevertheless  I  had  never  heard  of  the  “strata  geological.”  Further¬ 
more,  it  was  beyond  my  power  to  be  able  to  realize  how  “Bott’s” 
highly  prized  specimen  could  be  identified  as  having  at  one  time 
formed  a  part  of  the  pavement  of  this  mysterious  street,  the  “strata 
geological.” 

The  wagon  was  now  loaded  and  we  decided  that  having  com¬ 
pleted  our  field  work,  we  should  return  to  the  laboratory.  The  horses 
must  now  be  attached  to  the  pole  and  accordingly  we  proceeded. 
First,  we  endeavored  to  bridle  the  spirited  nigh-horse;  but  at  our 
every  attempt  “to  insert  a  bit  in  the  space  called  the  bar  between 
the  tusks  and  the  grinders” — a  procedure  explained  in  my  book — 
the  animal  stretched  its  giraffe-like  neck  and  rendered  the  efforts 
futile.  We  then  turned  our  attention  to  the  off-horse,  who  was  lying 
upon  the  ground,  in  the  hope  of  harnessing  him  to  the  wagon  and 
thus  leading  his  mate  back  to  the  stables.  We  forced  the  bit  between 
his  teeth,  but  we  could  not  force  him  to  get  up  on  to  his  feet  despite 
all  our  efforts,  both  vocal  and  physical. 

Leaving  the  animals  in  their  strange  predicament,  we  walked 
to  the  nearest  telephone,  and  by  that  means  informed  the  livery 
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stable  proprietor  of  our  difficulties,  and  requested  that  he  send  a  man 
to  bring  the  outfit  home,  asking  in  addition  that  special  care  be  taken 
of  the  specimens.  With  this  performed,  we  commuted  to  our  homes. 

Upon  retiring,  the  thought  of  the  bracelet  entered  my  mind. 
I  realized  that  I  had  neglected  to  remove  it  from  the  harness.  This 
act  of  gross  stupidity  upon  my  part  thus  caused  me  another  sleep¬ 
less  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  I  met  “Bott’’  on  his  way  to  the 
stable.  Hurriedly  we  sped  to  the  livery,  ‘‘Bott’’  all  the  while  discuss¬ 
ing  his  specimens,  while  I  was  contemplating  the  loss  of  Dorothy’s 
bracelet. 

At  the  door  of  the  livery  the  horseman  met  us;  ^‘Bott”  in¬ 
quired  as  to  the  condition  of  the  specimens.  The  proprietor  then 
answered,  don’t  know  about  your  junk,  but  that  off -horse  has  a 
pretty  bad  case  of  wind  colic.  What  d’ya  feed  him,  anyhow?”  While 
saying  this  he  presented  us  with  a  bill  which  he  explained  must  be 
paid  before  we  could  secure  our  specimens.  Gazing  over  ‘‘Bott’s” 


shoulder,  I  read  the  following  bill : 

Bringing  in  Horses  and  Wagon . . $  1.50 

Medical  attention  for  off -horse .  5.00 

Week’s  hire  for  horse  lost  because  of  sickness .  15.00 

2  ounces  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre . 35 


Total . $21.85 


“Bott”  could  not  pay  the  charges  and  I  was  unwilling  to  assume  the 
duty.  I  argued,  pleaded,  begged,  and  implored  that  I  might  obtain 
the  bracelet,  but  the  man  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my  pleas.  He  ejected 
us  from  his  property  until  we  could  secure  the  necessary  amount  of 
money. 

With  tears  in  his  eyes  ‘‘Bott”  lamented  the  loss  of  his  speci¬ 
mens,  while  I  thought  only  of  the  bracelet.  We  went  our  separate 
ways  homeward.  Firmly  have  I  resolved  that  never  again  shall  I 
give  up  my  time,  efforts,  or  jewelry  for  the  promotion  and  further¬ 
ance  of  Science. 


HOCH  HEIDELBERG! 

by 

Walter  T.  McCracken 

We  love  Heidelberg.  From  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we  love 
it,  and  we  are  sure  that  we  shall  always  love  it.  That  undoubtedly 
accounts  for  an  incident  which  happened  to  us  in  a  Boston  theatre 
several  months  ago,  a  few  weeks  after  our  return  from  abroad. 

But  let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  One  night  in  June,  the 
night  before  we  were  to  embark  for  a  tour  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent,  we  found  ourselves  strolling  aimlessly  along  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  contrasting  New  York  with  good  old  Boston.  And  suddenly 
there  came  the  realization  that  ‘^The  Student  Prince  at  Heidelberg’’ 
was  playing  in  town.  Our  interest  was  whetted,  and  off  we  went  to 
purchase  tickets  for  the  evening  performance.  The  result  was  inev¬ 
itable,  as  any  New  Yorker  could  have  prophesied, — the  house  was 
sold  out.  ‘‘Ah,  well,”  we  ruminated,  “if  we  cannot  see  Heidelberg  on 
the  stage  in  the  new  country  we  shall  at  least  see  Heidelberg  where  it 
belongs  in  the  old.”  And  we  let  it  go  at  that.  .  .  . 

Months  passed  and  we  were  home  again,  and  then  “The 
Student  Prince”  came  to  Boston.  Now  was  our  opportunity,  and 
this  time  we  were  more  fortunate,  for  we  procured  excellent  seats. 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  night.  The  singing  was  excellent,  the 
acting  delightful,  and  the  music  enchanting,  but  from  the  moment 
the  curtain  rose  until  it  dropped  three  hours  later,  there  was  a  lump 
in  our  throat  and  a  tear  in  our  eyes.  We  were  homesick,  homesick 
for  Heidelberg! 

Please  do  not  think  us  over-sentimental  or  commonly  given 
to  such  actions,  dear  reader;  why  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  situation 
had  its  humorous  side.  A  dear  old  grandmother  on  our  left  was  well- 
nigh  overcome  at  the  tragic  finish  of  the  romance  between  the  hand¬ 
some  prince  and  the  glorious  fraulein  of  peasant  ancestry,  who  was 
the  reigning  queen  and  toast  of  the  University  students.  And  she 
broke  down  completely  as  our  hero  bade  Kathie  goodby  forever. 
Poor  old  soul.  How  she  seemed  to  brighten  visibly — ^who  will  say 
that  misery  does  not  love  company? — ^when  she  beheld  us,  too,  un¬ 
ashamedly  wipe  a  tear  from  our  eyes  with  heartfelt  sympathy.  After 
looking  at  our  blonde  hair  and  blue-eyed  Saxon  build,  she  seemed 
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to  make  up  her  mind,  for  leaning  over  she  murmured  to  us  in  a  gut¬ 
tural  rhapsody.  We  did  not  thoroughly  understand,  but  our  polite 
**JawohV^  seemed  to  please  her  more  than  anything  else  we  could 
have  possibly  done.  We  overheard  her  later  in  the  foyer  as  we  were 
leaving  the  theatre,  and  she  was  telling  a  young  man  and  woman, 
presumably  her  son  and  his  wife,  that  she  had  sat  beside  two  young 
men  who  were  Heidelberg  graduates  and  who  had  been  much  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  performance.  So  that  was  what  she  had  asked  us?  Heidel¬ 
berg  graduates?  Ah,  no,  but  we  would  have  liked  to  have  been  what 
our  answer  implied. 

We  arrived  in  the  old  town  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  early 
June.  Our  course  had  been  a  circuitous  one;  from  France  through 
Holland  and  Belgium  and  into  Germany,  and  soon  we  hoped  to  be 
in  Switzerland  and  then  down  into  Italy.  We  were  tired  and  we 
looked  it,  but  when  our  train  passed  through  Worms  and  Mannheim 
and  came  to  rest  at  last  in  the  little  station  of  Heidelberg,  our  weari¬ 
ness  dropped  from  our  shoulders  like  a  discarded  cloak. 

Of  all  the  people  on  the  continent,  the  Germans  had  come 
nearest  our  hearts.  Their  customs,  their  manners,  their  appearance, 
all  endeared  them  to  us,  because  they  so  closely  resembled  our  own. 
A  selfish  reason,  you  may  say,  but  a  thoroughly  human  one,  nicht 
wahr?  In  fine,  we  loved  them  because  they  made  us  feel  at  home 
at  a  time  when  home  was  the  dearest  thing  on  earth  and  quite  un¬ 
attainable.  There  was  less  vivacity  among  them  than  that  evidenced 
by  the  flighty  French,  but  there  could  be  found  truer  hospitality  and 
a  finer  appreciation  of  the  best  in  life,  which  after  all  constitutes  the 
real  joie  de  vivre. 

A  friend  who  had  come  over  with  us  on  the  German  liner 
was  at  the  station  to  welcome  us,  and  her  home  was  ours  as  long  as 
we  should  care  to  stay.  Home,  home  at  last.  Is  it  any  wonder  we 
were  happy?  We  drove  there  in  state  and  consumed  a  German  lunch 
with  remarkable  gusto  for  men  who  had  been  almost  too  weary  to 
breathe  a  few  hours  before. 

Heidelberg  is  a  pretty  town.  Up  the  valley  of  the  Neckar 
the  hills  rise  steeply  on  either  hand,  clothed  with  beech  and  Spanish 
chestnut  to  the  very  summit,  leaving  hardly  space  for  the  long  nar¬ 
row  town  between  wood  and  river.  But  “it  is  the  little  things  that 
count,’ ^  and  this  wee  spot,  nestling  like  a  gem  in  its  glorious  setting. 
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holds  more  beauty  and  charm  for  the  average  tourist  than  half  of 
the  capitals  of  the  world. 

Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  thought  than  a  stroll  over  the 
Philosopher’s  Walk,  which  rambles  carelessly  around  and  up  the 
towering  hill  opposite  that  on  which  the  old  schloss  stands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Plere  were  wont  to  roam  and  muse  Goethe 
and  Schiller  and  scores  of  others  whose  name  and  fame  have  been 
written  in  flaming  letters  across  the  glorious  pages  of  science,  of  art, 
of  culture  and  of  war.  From  out  the  shadows  at  the  side  of  the 
road  croons  a  minor,  haunting  melody  from  the  violin  of  a  student; 
and  the  phantom  strain  in  this  inspiring  spot  steals  forth  and  wraps 
itself  about  our  hearts.  Now  it  screams  of  conflict,  now  it  cries  of 
victory,  but  now  defeat  has  come,  and  its  wails  are  for  those  of  a 
dying  soul.  But  we  must  on,  for  there  is  much  to  see.  .  .  . 

One  things  strikes  the  tourist  in  Germany  in  particular.  It  is 
the  women  at  work.  Now  understand  us;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
women  work  all  over  Europe,  and  especially  in  the  Latin  countries, 
but  ordinarily  they  work  in  the  fields.  Not  so  here,  however.  We 
were  astonished  one  morning,  on  being  awaked  by  a  clattering  in 
the  street  below,  to  discover  that  two  powerful  looking  frauleins 
had  driven  up  a  wagon  filled  with  sand,  and  having  dumped  it,  were 
now  engaged  in  the  man’s  task  of  shoveling  the  sand  into  barrows 
and  lustily  trundling  it  into  the  adjacent  cellar.  Those  of  us  who 
have  bent  to  the  back-breaking  punishment  of  shoveling  sand  can 
appreciate  their  labor,  but  mind  it  they  did  not,  and  in  no  time  at 
all  the  last  vestige  had  disappeared  and  the  last  few  grains  had  been 
swept  up.  The  street  was  again  as  immaculate  as  before  and  our 
stout  lasses  were  off  to  the  sand  pits  for  another  load.  Great  folk, 
these  Germans,  no  wonder  that  their  population  has  rapidly  out¬ 
stripped  that  of  all  others  since  the  close  of  the  war. 

We  are  not  prudish  nor  do  we  condemn  cosmetics,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Dutch,  the  Germans  and 
the  Swiss.  One  of  our  greatest  delights  in  fair  Heidelberg  was  to 
stroll  about  the  streets  and  to  marvel  at  the  complexions  of  the 
German  boys  and  girls.  Only  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  we  seen 
color  to  rival  theirs.  Picture  to  yourself  stout,  flaxen-haired  fellows 
with  stolid  faces  and  complexions  to  rival  those  of  gods.  Mous¬ 
taches  are  the  rage;  not  the  petite  eyebrows  of  the  gay  boulevardier 
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and  not  the  ferocious,  widespread  hairy  adornments  of  the  fiery 
son  of  la  beW  Italia,  but  the  peaceful,  droopy,  dragging  herbage 
which  at  once  stamps  its  wearer  and  his  race  as  peaceful  and  lov¬ 
able.  Every  chap  has  one  or  would  have  one,  and  the  result  is  an 
array  of  hirsute  growth  to  satisfy  the  heart  of  the  most  rabid  car¬ 
toonist  or  the  most  critical  connoisseur.  And  the  girls!  Such  a  joy 
to  behold.  From  the  time  they  kneel  at  their  mothers’  knees  to  learn 
their  first  lesson  in  knitting,  until  the  day  when  their  knowledge  of 
tatting  and  crocheting  borders  on  the  infinite  and — what  is  more 
to  the  point — they  can  concoct  a  dish  which  has  a  chap’s  mouth 
watering  three  blocks  away,  these  stout  frauleins  possess  a  skin  in 
texture  so  white  and  fine  that  it  surely  must  have  been  nurtured  on 
nectar  and  ambrosia  at  the  very  least.  And  their  mothers;  how  ma¬ 
ternal  and  kind  they  are.  Just  the  t5^e  who  would  welcome  you  as 
their  own;  the  kind  to  whom  you  feel  like  saying — outgrown  baby 
that  you  are — ^^I’m  lonesome  for  my  mother,”  and  immediately  you 
find  yourself  folded  to  an  ample  bosom  and  hear  the  good  old  frau 
declare,  ^‘Poor  lad,  poor  lad.”  And  their  husbands  are  the  same. 
Good-natured  old  chaps,  and  the  very  essence  of  hospitality.  What 
is  theirs  is  yours,  as  long  as  you  choose  to  honor  them  with  your 
presence.  Yes,  indeed,- fine  folk,  the  Germans. 

Of  course  one  never  sees  Heidelberg  until  one  sees  the  castle. 
Der  schloss,  in  ruins  now,  stands  majestically  mournful,  high  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  city  and  the  swift-flowing,  sparkling  Neckar. 
Here  is  a  spot  which  for  centuries  has  known  the  strife  and  struggle 
of  life.  High  on  these  heights  have  cannons  roared  time  and  again 
in  centuries  past,  and  the  conflict  of  men-at-arms,  as  brother  fought 
with  brother,  has  resounded  over  these  valleys,  giving  way  only  when 
darkness  had  come  to  the  groans  and  cries  of  the  dying.  But  that 
is  over  and  gone  now  and  only  the  ruins  stand,  “like  an  aged  sire, 
garrulous  with  tales  of  things  that  have  been.”  The  place  has  been 
restored  a  bit  and  roofed  over  to  preserve  the  ruins  from  the  ele¬ 
ments,  but  I  prefer  to  roam  over  it  without  roof,  without  protection, 
for  it  is  a  monument  to  balk  the  very  storms  themselves.  I  was  sorry 
to  see  it  restored;  for  much  is  lost  in  the  hasty,  unfeeling  work  of 
modern  days;  more,  indeed  than  ever  decay  has  taken  away,  and 
the  slow  growth  of  centuries  of  the  highest  art  is  too  precious  to 
be  lightly  imperiled.  But  we  must  not  wax  too  serious.  Perhaps  the 
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most  interesting  thing  about  the  castle  to  an  American  tourist  is  not 
the  grounds,  not  the  relics  of  armor  or  of  state,  not  the  mighty  walls 
and  battlements,  gleaming  in  the  dying  sun  like  the  walls  of  minia¬ 
ture  Carcassonne,  but  the  tun,  the  giant  tun.  The  German’s  propen¬ 
sity  for  indulging  in  schnapps  and  Rhenish  wine  and  excellent  Bok 
and  sundry  other  rare  and  lively  vintages  and  brews  is  knowledge 
common  to  all.  The  story  is  told  that  the  Germans  first  built  steins  to 
accommodate  their  heart-warming  beverages,  and  then  barrels,  hogs¬ 
heads  and  vats  in  the  order  named,  as  the  fluids  became  more  popu¬ 
lar  and  the  population  waxed  rounder.  And  then,(  when  all  else 
failed  to  suffice,  they  built  great  tuns,  capable  of  holding  thousands 
of  gallons.  ‘‘And  the  greatest  of  these,”  as  Caesar’s  timeworn  Com¬ 
mentaries  have  it,  “is  the  great  tun  of  Heidelberg.”  (Please  pardon 
our  reference  to  Caesar.  It  is  years  since  we  read  him,  and  if  he  did 
not  say  this  to  our  tun,  but  only  to  the  Belgians,  our  answer  is,  he 
would  have  said  it  had  he  been  here.  Mark  me:  the  Roman  warrior 
was  a  man  of  keen  appreciation.  (Verbum  sap.  sat.).  How  the  visi¬ 
tors  admired  that  glorious  emblem  of  cheering  mien.  How  the  vil¬ 
lagers  caressed  it,  and  how  the  little  lads  beat  their  heels  upon  it 
until  it  reverberated  like  a  giant  drum.  Dear  old  tun,  with  your 
capacity  of  tens  and  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  gallons.  What  a 
wonderful  swimming  pool  you  would  make  in  America! 

These  mounted  policemen  are  incomparable.  They  sit  their 
horses  like  the  veriest  centaurs  and  the  sun  gleams  on  their  burnish¬ 
ed  helmets  of  metal  like  a  spark  in  a  bed  of  black  coal.  How  erect  and 
perfect  they  are.  To  watch  them  is  to  conjure  visions  of  the  mighty 
Uhlans  of  ’14,  sweeping  pell-mell  over  the  battlefields  of  France,  and 
mowing  down  all  in  their  path,  like  the  ancient  warriors  ahorse  of 
the  madman,  Ghengis  Khan.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  they  in  being 
able  to  ride  today,  for  on  ever  corner  their  less  fortunate  brethren 
are  to  be  seen,  their  sightless  eyes  and  mutilated  limbs  a  mute  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  devastating  hand  of  the  god  of  war.  If  one  thing  nause¬ 
ates  me  more  than  all  else  it  is  the  puny,  puerile  thought  so  common¬ 
ly  possessed  by  the  brainless  and  uttered  by  the  ignorant,  that  the 
Germans  are  a  warlike  people.  If  only  those  who  utter  such  things 
could  appreciate  the  situation  of  a  people  driven  into  war  by  the 
power  of  a  militaristic  minority  and  then  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
it  all.  Not  a  home  but  knows  the  pain  of  loss,  not  a  woman  but  has 
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had  her  days  and  weeks  and  months  and  years  of  dread,  not  a  man 
who  has  failed  to  know  the  scars  of  body,  the  pains  of  mind  and  the 
loss  of  his  hard-earned  savings  in  a  campaign  of  utter  uselessness 
and  ruthlessness  designed  by  a  damnable  Kulturist  and  his  infamous 
regime.  These  people  love  war?  Think,  readers,  think. 

No  visit  to  fair  Heidelberg  would  be  complete  without  a  ram¬ 
ble  through  the  old  University.  In  1885  it  celebrated  its  five  hun¬ 
dredth  birthday  and  its  ancient  walls  and  library  are  redolent  of 
history  and  accomplishments.  Here  are  ancient  papyri  from  the  skill¬ 
ful  hands  of  Irish  monks;  here,  the  waxen  seals  of  mighty  monarchs; 
here  are  writings  in  the  very  fist  of  the  so-called  Reformer  of  ^‘Table 
Talk”  fame;  in  this  case  are  manuscripts  extolling  the  invention  of  a 
marvelous  instrument  called  a  ‘Sprinting  press,”  and  over  there  are 
the  original  works  of  Goethe  and  Faust  and  Schiller.  Kant  and 
Strauss  and  Bismarck  are  not  unheralded  there;  but  the  volume  un¬ 
der  glass  which  claimed  our  undivided  attention  for  many  minutes, 
and  deservedly  so,  was  that  written  in  Latin  in  1493,  by  a  Spanish 
historian,  which  commenced,  ‘Tn  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1492,  a  new 
land  was  discovered  in  the  far  west  by  an  hitherto  unknown  mariner 
of  little  fame  called  Cristofero  Colombo.”  If  only  that  writer  and 
Columbus  “of  little  fame,”  could  gaze  on  that  unknown  land  to¬ 
day!  When  that  book  was  compiled,  we  had  not  been  thought  of, 
but  the  University  of  Heidelberg  was  even  then  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  of  its  existence. 

Two  things  deserve  special  mention  here:  the  students’  pris¬ 
on  and  the  dueling  ground.  No  man  can  truly  attain  a  degree  with¬ 
out  having  been  at  least  once  condemned  “to  the  prison.”  Here,  in 
this  little  cell,  he  spends  the  night.  But  not  alone,  and  never  cheer¬ 
lessly;  for  his  imprisonment  is  the  signal  for  a  visit  from  all  his 
friends,  and  the  night  is  spent  in  ordering  beers  and  consuming  them 
with  great  good  fellowship  and  finesse.  The  punishment  consists  in 
the  prisoner’s  paying  the  bill.  Those  who  have  watched  a  German 
student  consume  fifteen  steins  in  the  course  of  an  evening’s  bout  can 
imagine  the  total  of  a  drinking  bill  for  a  round  score  or  more  of 
them.  However,  “imprisonment”  is  a  luxury  which  few  can  make  a 
habit  of,  now  that  the  new  mark  is  back  to  normal  value  again. 

And  the  ancient  dueling-ground,  on  which,  every  evening  at 
the  hour  of  six,  affairs  of  honor  are  held  and  settled  in  honorable 
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fashion.  Here  the  students  acquire  the  scars  which  they  wear 
through  life  as  marks  of  the  “glorious”  days  at  Heidelberg.  Boxing 
is  little  known  here  and  all  disagreements  are  settled  by  the  sword. 
And  not  your  picayune  foil  with  its  end  unbuttoned.  Rather  the 
/  manly  cavalry  saber  of  their  sires  and  grandsires.  And  such  fights! 

’*  The  body  and  eyes  are  protected,  but  the  face  and  scalp  are  left 

uncovered  in  this  bloodiest  of  encounters.  The  aim  is  to  cut  your  op- 
ponent  in  the  forehead,  chin  or  cheeks,  or  hack  at  his  scalp.  And  the 
t  battle  is  not  long  under  way  ere  the  primary  end  is  accomplished. 

^  Both  men  are  bleeding  from  a  score  of  livid  scratches  and  two  or 

three  horrible-looking  cuts,  and  from  then  until  the  end  it  is  only  a 
I  question  of  who  stands  up  after  the  other  one  is  down.  The  more 

I  skillful  chaps  are  little  marked,  but  the  amateurs,  whose  courage 

and  valor  outweigh  their  sense  of  discrimination  in  choosing  oppo¬ 
nents,  walk  about  with  faces  which  appear  for  all  the  world  to  have 
passed  through  a  threshing  machine.  And  they  are  proud  of  them, 
yes,  indeed,  mighty  proud.  Funny  thing,  human  nature. 

Those  few  days  in  Heidelberg  will  linger  long  in  our  mem¬ 
ory.  Heidelberg,  where  one  can  rise  in  the  morning  for  a  plunge  in 
the  purling  coolness  of  the  Neckar  as  it  meanders  in  and  out  the  hilly 
fastnesses;  Heidelberg,  where  one  can  return  to  a  breakfast  of  choco¬ 
late  and  rolls,  home-made  pats  of  butter  and  real  honey  from  the 
,  adjacent  hives.  Here,  where  the  scent  of  the  flowers  in  the  garden 

soothes  one  to  slumber  at  night,  and  bids  one  “good  morning”  at 
dawn.  Heidelberg,  memories  of  castle  and  gardens,  students  and 
prisons  and  duels — is  it  any  wonder  at  all  that  we  miss  you .... 
and  want  to  go  back? 
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EDITORIAL 

OUR  CONTEMPORARY  CLASSICISTS 

Only  recently  in  an  issue  of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  we 
chanced  upon  an  article  of  extra-curriculum  reading  that  set  us  to 
thinking.  In  it,  the  author,  a  Miss  Frederika  Pisek  of  Vassar,  takes 
violent  exception  to  the  assertions  of  those  who  claim  that  the  col¬ 
leges  of  the  present  day  do  not  implant  in  their  undergraduates  a 
love  of  books  and  reading.  Says  the  author,  “Not  only  does  the 
average  college  undergraduate  spend  many  midnight  hours  over  both 
verse  and  prose,  but  I  know  of  one  girl  who  left  college  voluntarily 
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because  she  did  not  have  time  for  her  reading.”  Tests  and  quizzes 
have  shown  a  marked  increase  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  average 
college  student.  What  is  the  reason  if  not  wider  reading?  Cross¬ 
word  puzzles? 

To  us,  though,  it  seems  as  if  both  parties  have  missed  the 
point  at  issue.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  amount  of  one’s  reading 
but  rather  of  the  quality  of  that  reading.  With  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  volumes  on  the  market  today  it  is  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  to  read  one-tenth  of  the  ‘^best  sellers.”  Writing  has  become  an 
industry  instead  of  a  profession.  Gone  are  the  laboriously  polished 
authors  of  a  century  ago.  In  their  place  a  host  of  wild-eyed  youths 
splash  ink  furiously  while  babbling  inanely  of  a  ‘‘new  literature, 
complexes,  and  Freud.”  Not  a  publishing  house  now  exists  but  has 
its  own  literary  monthly,  in  which,  under  a  pretended  love  for  good 
literature,  it  lauds  its  own  publications  to  the  skies. 

In  the  good  old  days  it  was  the  custom  of  the  litterateurs  to 
assemble  in  a  coffeehouse  of  a  morning  and  there  discuss  the  authors 
and  their  recent  works.  How  strange  it  would  be  if  they  were  to 
return  to  earth  to-day.  Behold  the  assembled  company  of  grave 
mien  puffing  thoughtfully  on  their  long  clay  pipes.  There  are  John¬ 
son  and  Boswell  and  Steele  and  Smollett,  while  that  gentleman  with 
coffee  mug  uplifted  to  his  face  looks  remarkably  like  the  famous 
creator  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Addison.  Johnson  speaks.  “Boswell, 
speak  up,  sir.  ‘Thunder  on  the  Left,’  by  Christopher  Morley.  What 
did  you  think  of  it,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent?  Fair  only!  Humph! 
You,  Smollett,  ‘Hangman’s  House.’  Hurry,  sir,  time  is  limited.  Was 
it  fantastic  enough  to  suit  your  taste  or  not?”  And  so  they  go  rac¬ 
ing  madly  through  the  interminable  list  of  our  latest  novels,  praising 
and  condemning,  but  mostly  condemning. 

If  time  be  so  limited  for  reading  in  our  colleges  why  not  con¬ 
fine  our  attention  to  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  Dickens,  Scott, 
Thackeray,  Dumas,  Trollope  and  Austen.  They  at  least  have  stood 
the  test  of  time.  Why  bother  to  separate  the  good  from  the  dross  in 
modem  writings  with  our  present  limited  time?  Let  the  omniscient 
critics  do  that,  for  they  glory  in  their  work. 
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GLIMMERINGS 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  very  engaging  French  priest 
of  noble  blood  and  means  who  maintained  a  very  extensive  country- 
seat  in  that  verdant  land  of  verdant  lands,  the  softly  scented  Midi. 
This  estate  he  never  visited.  His  friends  in  due  time  demanded  an 
explanation  for  such  queer  conduct.  His  reply  was  laughingly  seri¬ 
ous:  ‘T  wish  to  have  one  spot  wherein  I  may  continue  to  imagine 
that  I  would  be  happier  than  where  I  am  at  the  time — a  place  where 
I  may  anticipate  contentment.  You  see,  I  am  always  about  to  go  to 
my  country-seat!”  We  have  the  same  attitude  towards  poetry.  We 
have  all  visualized  a  country-seat,  as  it  were,  of  literature,  wherein 
resides  the  ideal  verse  or  bit  of  prose.  Sometimes  a  line  or  two  be¬ 
trays  the  nearness  of  the  estate,  but  the  complete  perfection  we  never 
see,  perhaps  because  we  are  blind  or  unwilling  to  own  the  proximity 
of  our  dream.  As  we  seek  by  travel  to  realize  history  and  familiarize 
art  and  architecture  to  ourselves,  let  us  realize  poetry  by  a  quest  of 
that  which  is  expressed  fittingly  and  beautifully.  The  best  anyone 
can  do  is  cherish  the  fragrant  pieces  which  approach  the  poetic  para¬ 
gon.  Hence  the  following  glimmerings. 

In  the  Providence  College  Alembic,  J.  Clarence  Ryan  sings  a 
^‘Song  for  the  Lonely,”  for  those  champions,  who,  lacking  victory, 
are  themselves  unchampioned.  There  is  sympathy  in  his  voice — 

.  .  .1  sigh  for  the  disappointed, 

For  those  who  missed  their  aim. 

There  is  a  hint  of  silent  love — 

.  .  ,I  sigh  for  those  whose  passion 
Has  given  all  in  vain. 

Came  a  new  arrival,  braving  the  chilling  blasts  of  our  criti¬ 
cism  from  the  land  of  Laconia  over  across  the  Wee  River.  The 
Parchment  offers  those  selections  whose  merit  renders  them  worthy 
of  representing  the  Far  West.  ‘‘Me  Austrian,”  by  Ted  O’Melia,  is 
excellent  and  appropriate.  Here  is  the  gift  of  planning,  visualizing 
and  achieving,  of  dipping  one^s  pen  so  deeply  into  the  passing  fluid 
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of  life  and  finding  there  inspiration.  Big  things  are  so  easy;  detail 
is  so  difficult.  Very  pleasing  likewise  is  ^‘When  Love  Goes  Out  to 
Dine,”  from  the  clever  pen  of  Louise  Price.  This  is  delightfully  in¬ 
timate,  a  gracious  and  personal  whisper.  “Beauty,”  by  Emilie  S. 
Engelbach,  complains  in  a  manner,  naive,  poetical  and  childishly 
charming.  I  like  the  impatient  questioning,  that  echo  of  the  old  feud 
between  the  poetic  and  the  practical ;  even  better  do  I  find  the  chal¬ 
lenging  conclusion,  drawn  so  unhesitatingly — 

.  .  .Scientist,  logician,  pause: 

Beauty  is  its  own  “First  Cause.” 

In  the  Fordham  Monthly,  G.  H.  E.  Leonard  presents  “Or¬ 
pheus  Nods.”  His  opinions,  which  do  not  always  seem  to  me  to  be 
quite  on  an  even  balance  or  to  have  discovered  a  norm  by  which  to 
compass  themselves,  are  nevertheless  interesting  and  enlightening.  I 
would  be  slow  to  condemn  an  author  for  confining  his  works  to  three 
keys.  The  essence  of  harmony  is  other  than  a  superficial  taste  for 
divers  keys.  I  believe  that  the  ancient  Milesian  folk-songs,  which 
have  remained  unrivaled  through  all  the  centuries  of  music,  were 
confined  to  the  expressive  powers  of  two  keys  in  their  originals.  I 
agree  most  heartily  to  the  last  paragraph;  the  songs  which  obtained 
in  the  generation  now  so  happily  spent  were  fully  as  puerile  as  those 
now  current.  J.  Russell  Sherlock  has  written  “Parable,”  where  in  his 
apt  manner  of  presenting  words  in  rhythm  his  lines  become  almost 
as  music.  There  is  much  philosophy  in 

.  .  .Oh,  never  to  have  known  the  bitter  flaws 

Beneath  one  white  breast  that  I  thought  was  true ! 

Jack  L.  Sweeney  comes  to  the  front  in  the  Georgetown  Col¬ 
lege  Journal  with  his  “Aweless.”  Its  originality  is  its  special  charm; 
it  is  full  of  virile  power,  yet  there  is  an  underlying  pathos  and  sor¬ 
row  in  such  a  pronounced  dislike.  His  pictures  are  splendid,  even  if 
the  eye  of  the  beholder  be  cynical.  He  sees  beauty,  though  uncon¬ 
sciously,  and  perhaps  unwillingly,  as  when  he  sneers — 

.  .  .Is  less  impressive  than  a  winter  dawn. 

Whose  haggard  body  rises  in  a  trance. 

Such  is  refreshingly  unusual;  the  unusual,  if  well  portrayed,  is  ever 
delightful. 


Low-Priced  Suits 
That  High-Priced 


Men  Wear 


The  advantage  of  buying  a  low-priced  suit 
from  us  is,  that  no  matter  how  low  the  price,  the 
suit  itself  never  gets  away  from  this  store’s  tradi¬ 
tion  of  quality! — ^we  really  never  do  get  the  qual¬ 
ity  down  to  average  low  priced  levels — first,  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  want  to! — second,  because  we 
don’t  know  how. 
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And  judge  for  Yourself 
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All  the  keys  of  an  organ  are  equally  sensitive  to  any  hand, 
the  willing  consorts  of  any  player’s  harmony,  but  only  under  the 
subtle  fingers  of  the  master  organist  do  they  realize  the  full  purpose 
of  their  being.  Such  is  also  true  of  words,  thd  clothing  of  our 
thoughts,  which  the  sympathetic  gestures  of  the  poet  drape  about 
the  lovely  form  of  his  ideal  in  the  colorful  glory  of  flamboyant  rai¬ 
ment  or  the  graceful  restraint  of  a  Greek  garment.  Wherefore  all 
such,  being  written  and  therefore  frozen  forever  before  the  eyes  of 
men,  should  be  assiduously  labored  over  with  an  eye  for  fitness, 
beauty  and  truth.  Verba  volant;  scripta  manent. 
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Well,  here  it  is  Spring;  the  brightest  time  of  the  year — a 
time  for  rejoicing  and  heavy  colds.  We  know  it  is  Spring,  in  the 
Stylus  Office.  The  Editor  wears  a  dreamy  look,  the  reliable  poets 
scribble  ream  upon  ream  of  most  delicious  nothings,  and  the  Business 
Manager,  in  an  unusual  excess  of  spirits,  treats  the  Art  Department 
to  an  ice-cream  soda. 

As  for  the  Alumni  Editor,  Spring  fever  has  us  right  in  its 
lethargic  grip,  or  should  we  say  Grippe.  And  the  same  condition 
exists  among  our  usual  communicants,  presumably,  for  we  haven’t 
heard  from  them  this  month.  Yet,  however  compelling  the  urge  to 
call  them  to  account,  we  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  our  own  sins 
of  omission. 

Still  it  might  not  be  out  of  place,  while  on  the  topic  of  Spring 
fever  to  remark  that  the  Boston  College  quota  for  the  new  Univer¬ 
sity  Club  is  not  yet  filled.  We  strolled  down  by  the  Club  the  other 
day,  it  is  on  the  Stuart  Street  Extension  directly  in  back  of  the 
Copley  Plaza,  and  from  all  appearances  it  is  going  to  be  a  represen¬ 
tative  structure  when  completed.  We  might  suggest  that  the  Alumni 
interest  themselves  in  this  Club,  and  affiliate  themselves  with  it  while 
there  is  yet  the  opportunity. 

Frank  Elbery,  ’25,  is  still  having  prodigious  success  selling 
Fords  and  Chryslers,  and  is  ranking  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  ’25  class.  We  might  add  that  the  Fords  he  sells  are  of  the 
standard  type  and  not  of  that  popular  mongrel  variety  known  as 
the  Collegian  Ford. 

Walter  Douse,  ’25,  according  to  latest  reports,  is  in  Denver. 
Evidently  he  has  a  lot  of  faith  in  that  saying  ‘‘Go  West,  young  man.” 
At  any  rate  that  is  where  he  is,  and  working  for  the  Woolworth 
Stores. 

James  Ahem,  ’25,  the  Class  Poet,  is  selling  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Company  products.  All  salesmen  must  have  a  “line”  and  Jim  cer¬ 
tainly  has  his.  He  has  the  ability  to  put  his  line  into  meter  and  can 
sell  a  carton  of  Camels  in  lambic.  Trochaic,  or  Free  Verse. 

Both  Jim  Walsh,  ’25,  and  Bob  Quinn  are  studying  for  the 
Priesthood.  Jim  is  a  Novice  at  Shadowbrook  and  Bob  is  out  at  the 
Dominican  House  of  Studies,  River  Forest,  Ill. 
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Bill  Glavin,  ’25,  is  in  charge  of  a  downtown  office  of  the 
Western  Union.  George  Graham  of  the  same  class  is  with  Vantine, 
the  Photographer.  George,  if  we  remember  aright,  was  always 
quite  a  hand  at  photography. 

Sonny  Foley,  ’25,  will  be  seen  with  a  professional  hockey 
team  next  season.  Sonny,  it  appears,  is  in  for  a  busy  time,  for  in 
addition  to  playing  hockey  he  will  coach  that  lively  game  at  Rindge 
Tech,  retain  an  active  interest  in  his  rapidly  growing  haberdashery 
store,  and,  if  he  can  find  the  time,  attend  Law  School.  B.  C.’s  former 
center  ice  star  may  be  short  on  height  but  he  is  certainly  long  on 
ambition. 

Bob  Bond,  ’24,  is  now  in  the  last  class  of  the  Executive 
Training  Course  at  Jordan  Marsh’s,  which  means  that  Bob  will 
soon  be  an  assistant  buyer. 

Steve  Patten,  ’25,  and  Ernest  Dimmock,  ’25,  have  been  busy 
as  substitute  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  Steve,  no  doubt, 
will  be  located  as  coach  or  athletic  director  at  some  high  school  next 
fall.  In  view  of  his  experience,  ability  and  record,  he  surely  deserves 

it. 

Ed  Bell  is  also  on  the  roster  of  school  teachers.  Ed  is  teach¬ 
ing  bookkeeping,  an  unusual  field  for  a  Boston  College  man.  Every 
now  and  then,  just  to  keep  in  trim,  Ed  hies  himself  to  a  ^^gym”  and 
breaks  a  few  shotputting  records. 

Phil  Dillon,  ’25,  the  popular  track  star,  is  now  an  inspector 
for  an  insurance  bureau,  which  position  necessitates  his  traveling 
quite  a  bit,  and  Phil  certainly  could  travel.  Whenever  he  ran  a  race 
in  college,  he  ran  it  his  way.  And  his  way  was  usally  too  ambitious 
for  the  others. 

Ralph  Cahouett  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Mary  Jordan, 
of  Brookline,  at  St.  Aidan’s  Church,  Brookline,  Mass.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Fortier,  S.J.,  of  Holy  Cross  Col¬ 
lege.  Among  the  ushers  were  James  Morrissey,  James  Haley  and 
Edward  Harrison,  of  Boston  College. 

Anthony  Comerford,  ’24,  popularly  known  as  ^‘Tony,”  also 
became  a  Benedict  this  month,  marrying  Miss  Katherine  Sullivan  of 
Newton.  The  nuptials  took  place  at  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Newton  Centre.  The  ushers  were  Francis  Sullivan,  Thomas  Raffer¬ 
ty,  James  Liston  and  Owen  Gallagher,  of  Boston  College. 
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And  the  bachelor  members  of  Boston  Alumni,  while  perhaps  a 
bit  disturbed  that  yet  another  should  desert  their  ranks  for  matri¬ 
mony,  extend,  with  the  rest,  their  heartiest  good  wishes  to  Matthew 
MacDonald  on  his  recent  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Lynch  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  couple  are  now  on  a  honeymoon  in  Bermuda. 

Arthur  Reilly,  ’25,  is  rather  busy  of  late  shaping  plans  for 
the  Communion  Breakfast  of  the  ’25  class,  to  be  held  the  latter  part 
of  May.  This  will  probably  be  the  last  big  get-together  before  the 
great  parade  on  Class  Day,  when  the  Alumni  of  the  College  will 
turn  out  en  masse  to  help  the  Seniors  celebrate. 

Miss  Mary  Mara,  the  genial  Alumni  Secretary,  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  over  two  weeks’  duration,  is  once  more  back  at  her  desk, 
“and  all’s  right  with  the  world.” 
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